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that reflect our cooperative > power 


Where Value 

; ] 

is Foremost! 
The most in Quality, Style and 
Service for the least in money. 
Boys’ Suits with pair longies 
and pair knickers; built like 
dad’s; 6 to 16 years .. . $7.90 
Girls’ Wool Dresses; superior 
thruout; 7 to 14 years . . $4.98 
Girls’ Gingham Dresses, 2 to 
14 year® wee ee ee ee + ORE 
Girls’ School Shoes for serv- 
WD vccvsepgecececers $2.69. 
Boys’ All Leather Shoes. $2.79 
Women’s 449 Full Fashioned 
Silk Hose. . - $1.4 
Women’s House Frocks . 79¢ 


~~ 
Ask or write to our 


nearest store for our illustrated 
paper, “ THE STORE NEws”, 
describing our merchandise. 


you know that goods can be bought at a lower price for cash 
than on credit. You know also that buying in quantity enables 
you to purchase at lower prices. In procuring merchandise for its 
745 Department Stores, the J. C. Penney Company buys only for 
cash and always in great quantites, 


The resultant savings, aggregating millions of dollars yearly, are 
passed on to the customer’s side of the counter. 


Thus Our Buying Power becomes Your Saving Power. 


You don’t have to wait for a cut-price sale to shop economically 
at our Stores. We do not hoid special sales because our merchan- 
dise is sold the year round at the lowest possible prices consist- 
ent with our quality goods. 


Your nearest J. C. Penney Company Store is managed and 
part-owned by a man who has studied and knows your merchan- 
dise needs. Shop there for Better Values. 
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WOOD SHINGLES ‘Don’t risie wood shingles, "says 

BRL emt | dat mc pote 
and I lost all 1"had int mo se 
ewan ‘‘Everwear’’ Steci Roof. Ieean"boneh fee 


“EVERWEAR’’ ROOFING | ‘‘Just the Roofing I have been 
@aw’T BURN looking for.” ou will say 
a you see thisthick, Strong 


—— ee hg my why it has sueh 
@ reputation for lasting. Send for sampie. 


COSTS MESS THAN | We sell DIRECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF 
WOOD SHINGLES | ING FACTORY—TD YOU. 


YOU SAVE | We have cut down the ea on all kinds 
THE PROFIT | of > Ae Corrugated and V Shinalen, 
Asphalt Shingles 


ized Roofing and Stecl Shingles 






OFING DIRECT_ 





more. Sealed bags except when 
Also all other seeds for fall planting. High 
quality with reasonable price always. 

Clover, _—— Clover, Alsyke, Sweet ecu 
Kansas, Northwestern and Grimm Alfalfa Or- 
chard and Kentucky Bluegrass, Vetches, Rapes, 
Pasture Mixtures, all varieties Seed 
Maryland Grown Seed Rye, Rosen and Abruzsi 











we may have to raise our prices. Sond today for big Rye, Winter Seed Barley, Etc. 
free somples— roofing beok and specia! cut prices. We sell Write for free samples, price 
y fist and valuable informalion 


THE W. A. SIMPSON CO. 
265 Balderston St., Baltimore, 





















aleigh Fence & Roofing Comp J 
it. P., Raleigh, NW. C. 
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| Which Is Better—Iron or 





lately and 








Pitch Pine Posts 2 


VERYTHING considered, especially 
cost and durability, is there any bet. 

ter fence post than an iron « n 
We are a great believer in steel posts, 


but for one living in the region of the 
long-leaf pine, as you do, we feel sure 
heart posts of the long-leaf pine are the 
best posts you can use. When the cost 
of iron posts is gonsidered, the hauling, 
etc, we would prefer first or second 
grade long-leaf pine posts. They will 
last about half as long and cost about 
one-fourth as much as iron posts. By 
the way fence posts are a fine crop for 
a farmer to grow. Why not get in touch 
with the extension forester of your state 
college of agriculture and start a crop 
of posts. 


Says the Managing Editor: 


F THE temperature on September 1 is 
any indication summer must be here 
at last. 














* ” * 

A lot of people have been thinking 
about the purebred livestock situation 
wondering and _ wondering, 
Gusler, one of the best farm 
analysts in the country, said he 


Gilbert 
market 


| would look into the situation for us. He 


did. Turn to page 6 and you will find 
just what you wanted to know about 
that question. 

* * * 

Isn’t it a great thing to have some- 
body who does nothing but find easy 
ways of doing things? That’s just what 
the scientist did who discovered a way 
to gas the peach tree borer. It’s the 
easy way to control the borer. It’s on 
page 3. 

“_* * 

What do you think about Tom Broom’s 
winter corn crop? Peach of an idea, 
isn’t it? Page 10. 

© * 

Speaking of farming, L. W. Purdum 
is @ pretty good farmer for a sick man, 
isn’t he? In fact, I can’t believe he’s 
been very sick since he started work on 
that truck patch, Mr. Newman tells 
all about it over on page 8. 

*_* * 

Here are a few other articles you'll 
find worth more than a casual glance:— 
1. Every Dairyman Should Join a State 

Dairymen’s Association 4 
2. Destroy Anopheles Mosquitoes .......... ll 
3. How to Make Bowls and Boxes Beautiful 12 
4. How to Make Sausage ...........+++:0++ 12 
5. Boys’ Club Work in South Carolina.. 15 


| “I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


I SEE by the ads in this paper where 
the little Dutch boy got caught in the 

rain. I ain’t surprised though, we beet 

having so much rain here of late. 

I see by the ads 
in this paper where 
a fellow says,” 
roads, bad roads, oF 
no roads at all.” 1 
think I know the 
very place he’s talk 
in’ about in that last 














remark. If his ma 
chine will stand up 
there it’s a 8 


one. 


I see by the ads 
this paper where 4 
lady didn’t get through her ironin’ till af- 
ter dark. Marthy seen it too and 10W 
she’s a wantin’ one of them lighting out 
fits so she can do the same. 


Hoping you are well, 
Yours, BILL CASPER. 


BS 
t ACe of space crowded out the Better 
Pastures Experience letters that weft 
scheduled to run this week. We have 
them on hand, however, and you, 
Sook ah them in an no le iss cor 
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BILL CASPER 
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How to Gas the Peach Tree Borer 


And Other Timely Reminders of Farm Work in Garden and Orchard 


Six Timely Orchard and Garden Jobs 


HOT hole borers, pin hole borers, and other kinds 
S: injurious insects live largely in dead branches 

and twigs of fruit trees. All such branches should 
be removed from the orchard now and burned. 

2. Disinfect the sweet potato storage house before 
putting in a new crop of potatoes. 
Use an ounce of bichloride of 
mercury in eight gallons of water 
and enough lime to make a good 
whitewash. Old crates or hampers 
that are to be used should be dip- 
ped in this material so as to dis- 
infect them. 


3. Keep after the turnip lice. 
They will ruin turnips, mustard, 
etc, unless controlled. Spray with nicotine sulphate. 
Use one teaspoonful to a gallon of water that has been 
made thick with soapsuds. Apply thoroughly so as to 
come in direct contact with the lice. 

4. Plant a crop of English peas in the Middle and 
Lower South. Put them in rich soil, fertilize heavily, 
cultivate rapidly, and they will mature a crop before 
frost. 

5. If blight or rust attacks the fig bushes, which it 
often does in late summer or early fall, spray with 
Bordeaux mixture. One or two applications, thor- 
oughly applied, will do a lot of good. 





6. Don't let anything prevent the application of 
paradichlorobensene to the peach trees during late Sep- 
tember or October. The borers will kill peach trees 
in a short time, but if treated with paradichloroben- 
zene they need no longer be feared. 


Vegetables to Plant Now 


HOSE gardens in which the following vegetables 

have not been planted during recent weeks, should 

have them put in soon: lettuce, mustard, kale, 
tabbage, collards, radish, rape, spinach, and turnips. 

Cabbage plants set now in the Middle and Lower 
South will head all right by cold weather, if some of 

earlier varieties, like Succession, Charleston or 
Jersey Wakefield, are used. With a little protection, 
both collards and cabbage may be carried through the 
winter right out in the open. 

Lettuce seed sowed now right in the row where they 
are to remain, or by transplanting to other rows, will 
Produce good heads and may be kept during winter 
with little protection. If not transplanted, thin out to 
one plant to the hill. We prefer transplanting and have 


secured better results that way than by sowing in the 
row where the plants are to remain. a 

Of all the cold-resistant vegetables, mustard is prob- 
ably the leader. It will stand almost any cold that we 
have, and a liberal supply of it should be sowed, not 
only now, but at intervals throughout the fall and 
early winter. 

The winter varieties of radish sowed during Sep- 
tember or early October are quite well worth while 
and should not be overlooked. Dwarf Essex rape is 
ordinarily looked upon as something for hogs, chick- 
ens, and cattle, but it makes excellent greens for the 
table. I very much prefer it to most of the other greens. 

Those who haven't put in a good supply of turnips, 
should lose no time in sowing some. Even where ear- 
lier plantings were made, another one should be put in 
now. Don't overlook spinach. This is a delicious vege- 
table, but absolutely demands a very rich soil. 


Here Is the Way to Gas the Peach Tree 


Borer 


HE peach tree borer can be very easily controlled 
T wit paradichlorobenzene. In the Upper South, 

September 25 to October 10 is the right time to 
apply; Middle South, October 1 to 15; and Lower 
South, October 10 to 25. 

To apply it, proceed as follows :— 

1. Level the ground around the base of the tree by 
scraping off grass, weeds, etc., to a distance of about 
two feet. The gummy substance and soil sticking to 
the tree should be scraped off. Remove only an inch or 
two of the loose soil on top. Then smooth with back 
ot shovel. 

2. Scatter the paradichlorobenzene in a band around 
the tree about two inches wide. The inner part of this 
circle should be from 1% to 2 inches from the main 
trunk Bf the tree. Measure carefully so as to use the 
proper amount. 

3. Cover with soil, but in such a way as not to push 
the paradichlorobenzene up to the tree. Don’t stand 
back and throw the soil, but stand up close to the tree 
and put it directly on top of the paradichlorobenzene. 
Make a cone-shaped mound. Cover not less than three 
to six inches deep. 

4. Pack with back of shovel. 
tightly, but firm carefully. 

5. For trees that have grown three years use three- 
fourths of an ounce as a dose. Use only one-fourth 
ounce on trees that have grown two years. For trees 
four years of age and older, use one ounce. For ab- 
normally large ones, use 144 ounces. 


Need not pack very 


ye SE 


Level the ground around the base of the 
tree to a distance of about two feet. 


Scatter the paradichlorobenzene in a band 
around the tree about two inches wide. 
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PICTORIAL STORY OF HOW TO GAS PEACH TREE BORERS 


6. Rake down the mounds of soil from the two- and 
three-year-old trees in three weeks and scatter any un- 
spent portion of the paradichlorobenzene crystals. 

7. On trees five years of age and older it will not be 
necessary, as a rule, to tear down the mounds at all, 
providing the weather conditions are normal during 
October and November. If, however, there is a lot of 
cool wet weather during these months, it is recom- 
mended that the mounds be torn down from around 
these the latter part of November. 


8. Be sure to apply this material properly and in the 
right quantity, because if too much is given or if put 
up against the base of the. tree injury may result. In 
the Lower South, it is doubtful if it should be applied 
to trees that have not grown at least three years. In 
the Upper South, it seems that it can be applied to 
two- and three-year-old trees in small doses without 
damage. 

Paradichlorobenzene is inexpensive, comparatively 
speaking. The price is about as follows :— 


50 pounds....23c per pound 
100 pounds....22c per pound 
200 pounds....Zlc per pound 


1 pound..... 50c per pound 
5 pounds....40c per pound 
10 pounds....30c per pound 
25 pounds....Z4c per pound 

Thus we see that even when it is bought in one-pound 
lots, 50 cents plus the postage or express charges will 
buy enough to treat 16 trees, and when bought in 10- 
pound lots, $3 will buy enough to treat 160 trees, or 
only a little more than 2 cents per tree. Those who do 
not know where to obtain this material may secure the 
address of dealers by sending a 2-cent stamp to The 
Progressive Farmer. 


How to Control Harlequin Cabbage Bug 


HE large number of inquiries asking how to con- 

trol the old black and yellow spotted bug that is 

ruining cabbage and collards indicates that this 

pest is more numerous than ever this fall. The proper 

name for this insect is Harlequin cabbage bug. It does 

not eat the plants, but sucks the juices therefrom. The 

thick heavy covering of this insect makes it impossible 
to kill it without injuring the plants. 


Spraying with nicotine sulphate, the same material 
that is used to kill lice on turnips, will kill some of the 
young bugs, but will have no effect on the grown ones. 
The only thing that can be done now is to hand pick, 
throwing them in a bucket or pan containing kerosene 
oil. Of course, this can be resorted to only in the home 
garden or on a comparatively small scale, but it is de- 
cidedly worth while. They will eat cabbage, collards, 
turnips, mustard, kale, and other plants of this kind. 


Ser & 


“i th soil, three to six inches deep, 
: d carefully with back of shovel. 
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Every Dairyman Should Join a State 
Dairymen’s Association 
the greatest 


ISE leadership made Wisconsin 
Wiis state in the Union. 

In 1870 Wisconsin farmers faced poverty. 
Through a “one-crop” system of wheat year after year, 
their soils had been robbed of their fertility until from 
eight to ten bushels per acre was a common yield. This 
meant a loss on every acre and consequent failure to 
the producer. Furthermore, the chinch bug—similar 
in destructiveness to the boll weevil in cotton—infested 
these wheat acreages with dreadful results. 

Something had to be done. A few wise leaders with 
great vision and true interest in the welfare of Wiscon- 
sin farming people rose to the occasion. These men 
formed the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association. This 
association has played a great part in helping cows 
bring prosperity to Wisconsin. It has developed lead- 
ership, it has worked out difficult problems, and it has 
proved itself a wise guiding and balancing force 
throughout the past fifty years and more. 

In 1870, Wisconsin’s lands were valued at $15 per 
acre. Today they range in value from $100 to $200 
per acre. Wisconsin’s cow population today is 2,000,000, 
or one cow to every four or five people. The value of 
Wisconsin's dairy products is $270,000,000 annually. 

What has this to do with each individual Southern 
state? 

Just this. Our section is facing a strikingly similar 
situation to that which faced Wisconsin a half-century 
ago. Poor, worn-out soils, low yields per acre, low 
priced cotton, insect ravages such as those of the 
boll weevil, etc., are causing many farmers throughout 
the South to face poverty and failure. What is the 
reinedy ? More livestock, diversification and (since we 
are taking Wisconsin to study), more attention to the 


dairy cow—rightly called “the foster mother of the 
world.” 
The South—probably every single state of it—is 


making tremendous strides in increasing the quality and 
numbers of its dairy cows. Purebred sires are being 
used more extensively, calf clubs are becoming more 
popular, cow testing associations are growing in num- 
bers. Each of these is a great influence for good in 
the sane, healthy growth of a greater dairy industry. 

But how many of our Southern states have live, 
effective state dairymen’s associations? Some do not 
even have such organizations in name. Some have 
nominal organizations that are practically inactive. 

State breed organizations are fine. They do great 
good. But to accomplish the greatest amount of good 
they should help promote a central organization—the 
state dairymen’s association. They do not need to lose 
their identity. They can do their breed-promotion 
work in addition. Such a plan opens a larger field of 
usefulness to the industry as a whole. The leaders of 
a state dairymen’s association must necessarily come 
from the backbone of our state breed organizations. 

If your state does not have a state dairymen’s asso- 
ciation, help start one. Give your state the kind of 
leadership that will develop in it a great dairy industry. 
Give it a force that will guide it in a sane, healthy 
growth; that will guard it from pitfalls and deliver it 
from those radicals who would promote it too fast in an 
unbusinesslike way for their personal gain. Help farm- 
ers get (1) an additional and regular source of cash 
money from dairy products; (2) richer lands through a 
system of soil building instead of soil robbing; and (3) 
(that which is most important and the ultimate end of 
all) better advantages for the farm family. 

Right here we should like to bring an especially 
urgent message to North Carolina dairymen. Our two 
sister states, Virginia and South Carolina, each has a 
live, active state dairymen’s association. We commend 
the dairymen in these two states for their wisdom. 
They have been big and broad enough to forget breed 
prejudices and are working together—Jersey, Guern- 





sey, Holstein, and Ayrshire breeders alike—in a united 
effort to promote a greater state dairy industry. With 
96 per cent of our dairy cattle scrubs and grades, our 
greatest problem is not so much breed promotion work 
as the promotion of more and better purebreds. It is 
time for North Carolina dairymen to unite in an effort 
to promote the industry as a whole and bridge the 
existing gap between Virginia and South Carolina in 
the matter of dairy organization. Let's have a state 
dairymen’s association in North Carolina. Let’s make 
it a solid front for these three states. Such an organi- 
zation would mean much to each individual dairyman 
in the state as well as to the industry as a whole. Who 
will start working toward that end? 

Let's have a state dairymen’s association in each 
state, and by all means make it active. Many of our 
Southern communities can find prosperity the same 
way Wisconsin found it if we only show the same sort 
of energy and willingness to work together for the 
general good. 


“I Reckon They Ought—If Somebody 
Else Will Do It” 


N GETTING up this morning the writer was 
O pointing out to his ten-year-old son a patch of 

late soybeans between the house and the woods— 
a patch considerably spotted over with tall weeds 
standing out above the soybeans themselves. 

“Don’t you reckon those weeds ought to be pulled 
out ?” we suggested to the young man. 

As he did not answer immediately, we repeated the 
question, and he replied cautiously: “I reckon they 
ought—if somebody else will do it!” 

Of course, we laugh at the boy’s attitude, but, honest 
Injun, isn’t it the same sort of attitude many of us 
grown folks have? 

Suppose somebody should ask us now: “Oughtn’t 
our neighborhood to have a community fair this fall?” 
Wouldn’t our first thought be, “I reckon it ought—if 
somebody else will do it’? 

Suppose somebody should ask us if we ought not to 
have a rural social and business club in our neighbor- 
hood, should we not agree that it would be a mighty 
fine thing if somebody else would only get it up? 

What about improving the school advantages of our 
boys and girls—getting them out from inefficient, in- 
effective, one-teacher or two-teacher schools and get- 
ting them into a consolidated school with standard 
high school features that carry educational opportunity 
right up to the college doors and also provide up-to- 
date Smith-Hughes instruction in agriculture and home 
economics? If someone should ask us if we ought not 
to have such advantages, would our answer be, “I 
reckon we ought—if somebody else will do the work!” 

Again, do not the local churches and Sunday schools 
also need to be made more efficient through consoli- 
dation, or more active leadership, or better support— 
if only somebody else will do it? 

In all these matters we need to remember what The 
Progressive Farmer has so often said :— 

“Somebody must lead; why not you?” 

P. S—The frank youngster came back in a few min- 
utes and announced himself as ready to pull the weeds 
and had the whole job done before breakfast. Now 
let’s some of us older folks who have been waiting so 
long on other folxs pitch in and do some of these long- 
neglected neighborhood jobs ourselves! 


a 





Why Not County Associations Produc- 
ing Certified Seeds ? 


E HAVE been watching with much interest the 
Wier of County Agent S. C. Stribling of Chero- 

kee County, S. C., in co6peration with the state 
extension specialist in pure seeds. Starting with well 
bred seed, a group of farmers are first given demon- 
strations in selecting and improving a purebred variety 
of cotton. Beginning with seed that produce to a set 
standard, selected only from stalks that attain the re- 
quirements of this standard, the farmers select and 
save their own seed. 

Some of these Cherokee farmers have now multi- 
plied and purified special strains of cotton, all of which 
have staple of an inch or longer and all of which give 
above 38 per cent lint. This Cherokee County cotton 
also produces more to the acre and the farmers grow- 
ing it get three added profits compared with unbred 
seed as follows :— 


1. They produce more per acre. 
2. They get a premium on the le. 
3. They receive seed es for seed. 


Such cotton grown on land that will make a bale to 
the acre should bring about $5 per bale for the extra 
staple, $5 per bale for the extra yield, and about $5 
per bale for the better seed. This $15 amounts to just 
about 1634 per cent increased receipts from a bale of 
cotton produced on one acre. An added profit equal 





The Progressive Farmer 


to four times the 4 per cent allowed by savings banks! 


At the present time and for several years to come, 
or until South Carolina is producing the quality of 
cotton in demand by the mills of the state, farmers 
producing lint of uniform strength and other good 
weaving qualities and measuring an inch or more—alf 
such farmers should double the net profits on their 
cotton if the yield is more than three-quarters of a bale 
per acre. 

Any county agent with a group of farmers producing 
really superior “certified” seed of cotton, corn, sweet 
potatoes, wheat, or other crops will be a benefactor to 
his county. 


Businesslike Stationery Pays 


T WOULD be a striking object lesson to most 
farmers to examine a typical pile of a hundred let- 
ters from farmers lying on the editor’s desk. 

There are usually six or eight neatly typewritten on 
businesslike stationery with attractive letterheads, and 
these stand out and attract attention at once. There are 
probably a dozen plainly written in ink on similar sta- 
tionery, and as many more clearly written on good 
white paper of the regulation size for business corre- 
spondence—8Y% by 11 inches. Then there are forty or 
fifty on ruled sheets torn from small ink tablets, and at 
least a dozen scrawled in pencil on paper from chil- 
dren’s scratch pads. There may even be one or two 
scribbled on the backs of old circulars or written on 
brown wrapping paper, and such letters nearly always 
have postscripts along the margins so that the page 
has to be turned several different ways before reading 
is concluded. 

If you were a business man and had to read such a 
collection of letters hurriedly, wouldn’t you read them 
in just about the order named? The farmer who uses 
attractive, businesslike stationery has an enormous ad- 
vantage in any business dealing which involves corre- 
spondence. There is hardly any small investment he 
can make that will add more to his own pride in his 
farm or to the respect felt for him by persons or firms 
who know him only through his letters. For example, 
if a prospective buyer has several letters offering farm 
seeds or purebred livestock, but only one of them on 
good stationery, he is very likely to think, “Well, the 
man who wrote this letter is pretty sure to be intelli- 
gent and up-to-date in his methods, and to take pride 
in his products. I’d better buy from him.” 


The most popular type of letterhead for farm sta- 
tionery gives the name of the farm at the top of the 
page in large type, with the name and address of the 
owner beneath it in smaller lettering, with the names 
of the breeds of livestock or the farm crops in which 
that farm specializes. 

Why not resolve now to buy some printed letterheads 
with this year’s crop money? 


gsi. ggetiees, ge. 
HAT was an unusual article, “Police Protection fot 
Farm Folks,” in last week’s Progressive Farmer. 
Why not talk with neighbors, see your candidates for 
the legislature, and decide whether such a system might 
not suit your citizens as well as it does the York 
County folks? 


Y GETTING two subscribers at $1 each you can 

get your own renewal one year free. In that way 
you can do a good turn to two neighbors and help 
yourself at the same time—and certainly not hurt your 
neighborhood any. As a matter of fact, many readers 
say the more neighbors they have who read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the more progressive the neighbor- 
hood is. Why not resolve now to send us two sub- 
scriptions for other people this fall and thereby get 
your own renewal free? 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 


Farmers Must Keep Fighting 
T ev is need for some legislative help to put 











agriculture on a basis equal to that of industry, 
but it will be difficult to get the various factions 
together because of the varied agricultural and indus- 
trial interests of this great country of ours. 
phase of farming activity is likely % 
consider its problems from its own stand 
point rather than in relation to agricub 
ture as a whole. 

The advocates for farm relief are not 
downed. ... The agricultural interests 
of the country cannot afford to rest at 

this time, for it is a critical period for farming. ** 
dustry has grown so fast during the past generation 
that it predominates, and if the right attitude 1s 
taken toward farming, it will in time sink to a st 
of peasantry and put the nation on a shaky foundation 
—Michigan Farmer. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


interest to Americans has been the conflict between 

church and state in Mexico. In Mexico an over- 
whelming proportion of the people are Catholics, but 
nevertheless public opinion there seems to be strongly 
with the government. . 

At bottom, no doubt, the back- 
wardness of Mexico is due to lack 
of education, and this has resulted 
from the fact that the church has 
opposed public schools without 
providing any effective school sys- 
tem of its own. Consequently, the 
masses of the people “remain 
densely ignorant, disease - ridden, 
poverty - stricken, and exploited.” 
Furthermore, the church seems to have allied itself 
with the classes who exploit the ignorant instead of 
siding with the oppressed peasants themselves. Presi- 
dent Calles is committed to important educational and 
economic reforms, and his church policy is only part 
of a general program which promises better days for 
Mexico and Mexicans. 


I RECENT international affairs the matter of most 





ULAKENCE POB 


Italian Fascism, Russian Bolshevism, 
American Liberalism 


HETHER the world is going forward or back- 
Wows it is often hard to decide nowadays. 

The Mexican excitement seems to be in the 
direction of progress, and Greece has recently driven 
out its dictator, but in Italy the control of affairs by 
Mussolini grows more and more arbitrary. His latest 
piece of tyranny is the abolition of local self-govern- 
ment in most Italian towns and cities. The people no 
longer elect their own municipal officers, but these are 
obligingly appointed for them by Mussolini and his 
henchmen. 

Meanwhile, in France conditions (as Henry Watter- 
son once wrote about conditions in Russia) “are grow- 
ing no better very fast.” More than once during the 
financial crisis of the present summer it has seemed as 
if France were on the brink of revolution, ready to be 
taken over by Fascism and some Gallic Mussolini. 


Such a danger both in France and in other countries, 
it must be remembered, is made all the more serious 
because of the fact that so-called “Fascism,” the Mus- 
solini movement, has allied itself with organized wealth 
and middlemen interests and has been especially active 
and vicious in stamping out the once promising and 
powerful codperative movement in Italy. Says an 
authoritative statement :— 


“The Italian Codperative League with its 8,000 
societies of nearly every kind scattered throughout 
the kingdom, is today in ruins, its goods confiscated, 
many hundreds of its societies destroyed, others 
transformed into private trading concerns to save 
themselves from the legalized robbery and destruc- 
tion which are the natural expression of the 
Fascist regime.” 

The capitalist class thus controls Italy and seeks to 
crush out codperative effort by the masses. In Russia, 
on the other hand, the long-oppressed masses have 
gained control and have looted and persecuted the rich. 
Is it not wise to observe, parenthetically, that the course 
of our nation should be a middle course between such 
reaction and such radicalism? America needs neither 
the brutal Communist-like Bolshevism of Russia nor 
the capitalist-controlled dictatorship of Italian Fascism. 
Rather does our safety lie in a sanely progressive Lib- 
eralism, involving primarily a steadily increasing recog- 
nMition of the fact so forcefully expressed in our 
“Thought for the week” on this page—namely, that it 
is the everlasting duty of government to safeguard the 
masses from robbery by cunning as it already safe- 
guards from robbery by force. 


Changing Conditions in America 


EVERTHELESS, while we have just spoken of 

the Liberalism which should distinguish America 

. and which has indeed been an ideal of our nation 
mM much of our past, American politics today seems 
to be more drab, colorless, uninspiring, and lacking in 
robust idealism than at almost any time in our past 
history. Senatorial and Congressional campaigns are 
Tight now in progress, and within twenty-two months 
from now both parties will have named candidates for 
Presidency of the United States; and yet we neither 
war great issues discussed this year, nor are there 
*Mspiring personalities to whom the people look with 


__“mhdence as Presidential possibilities in 1928. 


By CLARENCE POE 


The gifted and magnetic Al Smith undoubtedly has 
the most enthusiastic following of any candidate, and 
yet he champions no outstanding economic or moral 
principle; he is rather “the white hope” of those who 
would nullify prohibition and the incarnation of a re- 
ligious and racial issue which might cause great excite- 
ment without doing any good. As Mark Sullivan said 
recently :-— 

“Governor Smith’s handicap consists of the fact 
that he is a Catholic, plus the fact that he is the 
outstanding wet in the country, plus the fact that 
he is from Tammany, plus the fact that he stands 
in the country’s eyes as the personification of New 
York ideas which the rest of the country finds 
distasteful. New York may not know that much 
of the rest of the country dislikes it; and Gov- 
ernor Smith may not realize that if he were a 
nominee for the Presidency, many voters through- 
out the country would hail the opportunity to show 
New York what the rest of the country thinks of 
that city.” 


The Urbanization of America 


UR own opinion is that Mr. Sullivan should say 
Q not that the rest of America “dislikes” New York 

but that the rest of America is different from 
New York and that because of these differences is not 
yet ready to have New York dominate American af- 
fairs. The evident determination of New York City to 
disregard a duly and deliberately adopted part of the 
Constitution and force the nullification of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment is only one reason for the attitude 
of America as a whole toward the metropolis which 
the patronage of other sections has made so rich and 
powerful. New York City with its multitudes of for- 
eign-born is really more European than American, and 
its ideals are not those even of that part of Europe 
from which the sturdy pioneer races of America came. 


All over our Eastern states today, in fact, is going 
on an urbanization and industrialization of the people 
which we cannot but regard as menacing to the nation’s 
future. In New England, the old Puritan rural stock 
has been all but submerged by the immigrant or near- 
immigrant factory operative or industrial worker. New 
attitudes toward morals, toward temperance toward 
Sunday observance, toward divorce—all these are re- 
flected in the daily papers, magazines, and in those most 
subtle moulders of public thought, the movies. Fur- 
thermore, instead of the sturdy individualism and per- 
sonal initiative which marked the typical American of 
a generation ago, the industrialization of the East has 
brought about conditions reflected in the lines from 
Edgar Lee Master’s Spoon River Anthology quoted 
last week :— 

“With so much of the old strength gone, 
And the old faith gone, 

And the old mastery of life gone, 

And the old courage gone.” 

A sort of modern feudalism seems to be growing up 
in the East with a few inordinately wealthy captains 
of industry as masters while the masses seek cheap 
pleasures and forget the old-fashioned ideals of thrift, 
independence, and a satisfying family life. Even in 
political affairs, the new feudalism, as shown by recent 
Pennsylvania and Illinois primaries, betrays a brazen 
sordidness which must dishearten all thoughtful citizens. 


Industrializing the South 


VEN here in the South there is much the same 
drift towards industrialization. There is already a 
marked tendency for wealthy manufacturing and 

commercial interests to capture and control the ma- 
chinery of the Democratic Party here as they have 
captured and controlled the Republican machinery in 
many Northern states. In a recent primary election 
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POEMS OF NATURE: “TREASURE” [ 


CHARACTERISTIC poem by Orrick Johns 
is this one from his new volume, Wild 


What have I counted as life’s gold? 
tree, the smell of autumn fire; 
Some days of peace that would not hold; 

Love in a Western shire. 


Skies when you lie upon your back; 
Hills that make a water-cup; 
All gleaming parallels of track, 
All brown roads leading up. { 
—Orrick Johns 











for the state legislature in a county half rural the 
writer found not a single farmer on the ticket for 
either House or Senate; seven of the nine candidates 
were city men and the others a small-town merchant 
and a small-town lawyer. This industrializing of the 
South was the subject of a recent article by E. C. 
Lindeman in which he warned against the disposition 
to bury our superb Anglo-Saxon population in cotton 
mills, leaving the Negroes in increasing proportion on 
the farms, and against the growing predominance of 
the town in all phases of life. Says he:— 
“Unorganized agricultural producers must give 

way step by step as the industrializing process goes 
forward. Codperative associations are doing some- 
thing toward orderly marketing of both cotton and 
tobacco but these organizations are none too sure 
of continued existence; they have from the start 
fought an uneven battle with the merchants, bank- 
ers, and speculators of the towns and in one or 
two significant cases they show signs of defeat. .. . 
In any case, the dominant culture of the coming 
South will be urban in character and flavor. It will 
take its cues from Rotary, Kiwanis, Chamber of 
Commerce, and Manufacturers’ Associations and 
not from the country store, church, or school. To 
those who regard all human rural products as 
‘yokels’ this will be a welcome shift. They should 
remember, however, that wherever the shadow of 
the machine has fallen in the past the ensuing civ- 
ilization has become stereotyped, standardized, 
dull, and uninspiring. Southern cities already show 
signs of these infections.” 

As for our codperative marketing associations, Mr. 
Lindeman might have added that even there farmers 
have been too much inclined to choose directors and 
officials from commercial life and allow bankers and 
business men to dominate affairs. And yet if the South 
can be saved from this over-industrialization, if agri- 
culture can be revived and strengthened and a proper 
balance between town and country preserved here, what 
a superb flowering of civilization the South might 
achieve! The raw materials for it are all at hand, 
says Mr. Lindeman; who concludes by saying :— 


“And there is something about the people—some- 
thing deep and frightening at times, something 
which has grown out of suffering, something indi- 
genous which might, if it were creatively released, 
provide the most potent stimulus for cultural ad- 
vance since New England civilization disintegrated. 
A few of the socially minded leaders of the South 
are aware of the portentous changes going on 
about them, they see that material progress is fast 
outrunning social resources, and they would, if 
they could, maintain the balance. Their task calls 
for rare qualities of vision, independence, and cour- 
age. If they could win—exciting thought—” 

The South needs, as America needs, an active, vital, 
aggressive agriculture to offset the lopsided industrial- 
ization that threatens us. Southern farmers and farm 


(Concluded on page 16) 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Wie there be any reproductions of famous pic- 














tures on the walls of your schoolhouse when 

school opens this fall? If not, why not write the 
Brown-Robertson Company, 8-10 East 49th St., New 
York City, and find out. at what surprisingly low prices 
you can get copies in the bright and beautiful colors 
used by the artists themselves. 


SOMETHING TO READ 
I YOU can buy or borrow a copy of the September 














Harper's Magazine, be sure to read Mrs. Emily 

Blair’s unusual article, “Facing Life at Fifty.” Re- 
gardless of whether you are thirty, forty, fifty, or 
sixty years of age, Mrs. Blair’s conception of the wise 
use of life will make an impression that may add im- 
measurably both to your usefulness and your hap- 
piness. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
Si cos and personal freedom are only possible 











in conjunction when law or public opinion inter- 

feres to the point of repressing all individual acts 
that interfere with the freedom of others, thus secur- 
ing the greatest individual freedom to all. So far as 
physical force is concerned, we have pretty well real- 
ized this condition. Because a man is strong, he can 
no longer take advantage of the weak. But strength 
is not limited to muscle. To protect the weak mind 
from the strong mind is an equal duty and a far more 
difficult one—Paul Leicester Ford, in The Honorable 


Peter Sterling. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


The Outlook for Purebred Livestock 


nigher in 1925 than in 1924. Returns thus far in 

1926 indicate that the averages of auction and 
private sales will be advanced again this year. At the 
same time, values are within reach of the average pro- 
ducer, and there are no symptoms of boom prices with 
their inevitable reaction. 

Improvement in the purebred business is an outcome 
of the more favorable position of market livestock. 
The hog business began to emerge from the morass of 
overproduction two years ago, the beef cattle industry 
is getting out of the woods, and profits in lamb and 
wool production have been one of the landmarks in the 
agricultural situation since 1922. Dairying has been 
on the list of preferred occupations, as shown by in- 
creased production each year since 1920. Even the 
draft horse market warrants some kind words. 


Purebreds Parallel General Markets 


"Tort periods of prosperity and adversity in pure- 


Prisier for most breeds of purebred livestock were 
I 


bred livestock, allowing for more or less lag, tend 
to parallel the broad ups and downs of market 
prices for the corresponding 
kinds of livestock can be taken 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


Also, there was some settling down in prices of pure- 
bred dairy cattle as a result of the agricultural depres- 
sion, even though dairying remained relatively profit- 
able compared with other farm enterprises. 

Of the different dairy breeds, prices of Holsteins 
showed the most pronounced rise in 1925 over 1924. 
Auction sale prices of Jerseys and Ayrshires averaged 
higher, but average prices at private treaty were lower 
than in 1924. In Guernseys, the tendency was the 
other way round, private sales showing up to better 
advantage. Auction and private sale prices of Guern- 
seys remained materially higher than for other breeds. 


The average price of $139 for all groups of the dairy 
breeds compares with $86 for the beef breeds. This 
difference is partially a reflection of the relative pros- 
perity of the two kinds of cattle farming. The sale 
reports covered twice as many beef cattle as dairy cat- 
tle, however, which would tend to pull down the aver- 
age of the former. Naturally, the differences are 
least in bull and heifer calves and greatest in mature 


associations indicate an increase in registrations and 
transfers in 1926. These are reliable barometers of 
activity of demand. One breed reports an increase of 
48 per cent in average prices at auction in 1926 com- 
pared with the sales in the same period of the three 
preceding years. Another breed reports three times as 
miany sold at auction in the first half of 1926 as in that 
period in 1925. Prices this year were 18.5 per cent 
lower than last year, due to the inclusion this year of 
more medium grades which could not be sold to ad- 
vantage as breeding stock in 1925 and were sold on 
the open markets instead. For cattle of equal merit, 
prices were distinctly higher than in 1925. The other 
breed reports that average prices at private sale are 10 
to 20 per cent higher than a year ago. 


What About Sheep? 


HEEPMEN have been on the prosperity chariot 
S since 1922. Prices of seed stock show less varia- 
tion from year to year than for the other groups. 

In 1925, the average was $26, compared with $22 in 
1924, $25 in 1923, and $25 in 1922. These figures make 
an interesting comparison with 

the $41 reported for purebred 





for granted. 

When market prices are favor- 
able, farmers expand their herds 
and flocks, so that they need a 


PRICE TRENDS OF PURE BREDS 


hogs and $86 for purebred beef 
cattle in 1925. 

In numbers sold, Rambouillets 
led all breeds, with about two- 





larger number of purebred sires, 
they are better able to pay good 


$0 


thirds of the total. Hampshires 
were second and Shropshires 





prices for them, and they have a 
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third. 
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stronger motive to grade up. If 


Business has been good with 





1923 


a period of low prices prevailed 











purebred sheepmen thus far in 
1926, although improvement over 
1925 is not as clear cut as in 
purebred beef and dairy cattle 














and in hogs. Some of the breed 
associations report increases in 
registrations and transfers, and 
higher prices, while others note 
but little change, and in one case 
prices seem to be somewhat low- 
er than in 1925. 





previously, the chances are that 24 eet ARORMRT RE ; 

owners of purebreds have ad- a DAIRY CATTLE 
justed their operations to a lim- 

ited market, hence are under- 

stocked when demand broadens, 1922 

so that a prompt rise in pure- 1923 

bred prices occurs. Attractive 

prices for both commercial live- 1924 BEEF CATTLE 
stock and purebreds stimulate 12 5 aR 

many beginners to enter the 

purebred business. Their demand pom 

for foundation stock from the 1 ES 

old established breeders helps to —7=~ 

push prices for purebreds still st [a HOGS ye Ae + ot ie 


higher. All these forces are re- 
«11925 


versed after market prices 










livestock or livestock products 
have been unprofitable for a year 
or more. If continued long 
enough, a decline in prices of 
purebred livestock follows. 

Each year since 1922, the 
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Purebred Horses 


ECORDS of average prices 
R received for purebred 
horses are not available, 

but there are unmistakable signs 
of improvement over last year. 
Gains in importations, in num- 
bers sold by individual breeders 
and importers, in registrations 
and transfers, and in the interest 










1! of farmers in raising more colts, 





United States Department of 
Agriculture has obtained reports 
of prices at auction and private 
sale from a large number of breeders. A summary 
is published showing the number sold and average 
prices by sex and age groups for each breed and for 
all breeds combined. The average price for each year, 
made up from these group averages without weighting 
for numbers, is shown on the accompanying chart. 
These reports do not include all the sales made, but 
they are representative enough to indicate the trend of 
prices from year to year. 


Hogs Away Up 

ICES of purebred hogs averaged $41 in 1925 

compared with $31 in 1924, $39 in 1923, and $48 in 

1922. Sales of 46,830 head were reported in 1925 
against 54,971 in 1924 and 30,054 in 1923. The ex- 
tremely low level of prices in 1924 was a logical out- 
come of low prices for market hogs in 1923 and until 
the latter part of 1924. The gain in 1925 is hardly pro- 
portionate to the rise in open market prices. The lead- 
ing lard type breeds shared in this improvement to 
much the same extent. 

Prices of purebred hogs in 1926 are higher than last 
year. Two breed secretaries report increases of 40 per 
cent in the rate of recording, and another an increase 
of 75 per cent in the number of new members received 
in July compared with that month last year. 


Dairy Cattle Prices Some Higher 


Tesi average of the group prices of all breeds of 
dairy cattle was $139 in 1925 compared with $136 
- in 1924. In 1923 and 1922, the averages were 
$206 and $240 respectively. The cause of the decline 
in the last two years compared with the previous two 
is conjectural. But the inclusion of reports of sales 


of a larger number of individuals suggests that aver- 
age merit was not quite so great in the later years. 


animals. Dairy cows three years old and over aver- 
aged $167 in 1925 compared with $83 for beef cows of 
the same age group. 

The dairy cattle breed associations report favorable 
developments in 1926, with increases in registrations 
and transfers and higher prices where comparisons 
upon cattle of similar age and merit are possible. One 
breed reports increases of 20 and 18 per cent in trans- 
fers and registrations, respectively, and another re- 
ports gains of 18 and 12 per cent. 


The Beef Cattle Situation 


REEDERS of purebred beef cattle reported the 
sale of 35,952 head in 1925, compared with 16,709 
head in 1924. The unweighted average price was 

$86 in 1925, compared with $92 in 1924. The increased 
number sold was a symptom of broader demand in 
spite of the decline in price. Of the four breeds re- 
ported, prices of Shorthorns and Red Polls averaged 
higher than in 1924. Moreover, the averages of the 
Angus auction sales in 1925 were higher than in 1924, 
and auction prices of Herefords were higher in four 
of the six groups. The principal increase in numbers 
reported sold occurred in private sales of Herefords. 


The downward trend in prices of purebred beef cat- 
tle throughout the four-year period covered by these 
reports was an inevitable result of the prolonged de- 
pression in the commercial cattle industry. The dee 
cline really started, of course, when general deflation 
began in 1920. With indications that the industry has 
turned the corner and that a period of rising prices for 
commercial cattle is ahead, owners of purebred herds 
can look forward to expanding demand and firm to 
higher prices. 

Reports from the offices of three leading beef herd 


as well as better prices reported 
for stallions and mares, all be- 
speak the change in the draft horse situation. That 
this improvement, following several years of more or 
less depression, will be over in a year is doubtful. 

Demand for saddle horses has been active in the last 
two or three years. Registrations and transfers thus 
far in 1926 show an increase of about 40 per cent 
over 1925. 

While ups and downs in prices for purebred livestock 
are to be expected in the coming years, in sympathy 
with the swings of open market prices, they are likely 
to be of moderate extent in contrast with the wide 
fluctuations in the last 10 or 12 years. Prices of all 
classes are on a conservative basis, so that there is no 
special occasion to fear breakers ahead. At present, 
beginners can acquire foundation stock at reasonable 
prices, with no great danger of serious loss through 
depreciation. The process of establishing and devel- 
oping a purebred herd is a matter of years, even a life- 
time. If there is any basis at all for faith in agricul- 
ture, it is logical to believe that the demand for pure- 
breds will grow and that the man who prepares t0 
meet that demand will gather his reward. 


EALTHFULNESS in milk is determined by havitg 

it produced from healthy cows, and then caring for 
it in such a way that it does not come in corttact with 
disease germs of any kind before it is used. Cleanli- 
ness in milk is insured by using care in having the 
flank and udder of the cow clean, the milking done with 
clean, dry hands and in a dust-free barn or lot, and al 
vessels used cleaned and sterilized. The keeping ability 
of milk is determined by the sanitary conditions undef 
which it is produced and kept, and to the low temper- 
ature to which it is cooled immediately after beimg 
drawn from the cow and at which it is kept until used 
—W. H. Woodley, Arkansas Extension Service. 
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In one year we outgrew our big, new Balti- 
more Home. 

One-third more space is now being added— 
to care for the new customers won by Ward’s 
Low Prices and prompt Service. 

As you look through your Catalogue, do 
you ever stop to think why so many people 
buy from Ward’s? That there is a proof of 
the lower prices and higher quality this Cata- 
logue offers you. 

We could not win and hold so many cus- 
tomers—this business could not have lived 
and grown for fifty-four years except on the 
basis of satisfactory service, honest merchan- 
dise and lower prices. 


Seven Big Houses Buying Together 
Make Ward’s Low Prices Possible 
Back of Ward’s Catalogue there are seven Big 


Houses. Big as this Baltimore Plant is, it is 
not a branch house. It has back of it the large 
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cash resources, the tremendous buying power 
of Ward’s seven big houses located to serve 
conveniently every section of the country. 
Buying all together, buying in the largest 
possible quantities, and paying cash, means 
buying at lower-than-market prices. Over 
$60,000,000 in cash was used in buying the 
merchandise shown in this Catalogue. 


We Never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 


Ward’s low prices are genuine low prices. We 
offer no “price baits.” We do not sacrifice 
wearing quality to make a price seem low. 
Ward’s standard of quality is always main- 
tained. 

When you order from Baltimore your letter 
reaches us quicker, your goods reach you 
quicker. You are assured of quick service, sat- 
isfactory quality and guaranteed a cash saving. 

So use your Catalogue. Start sending all 
your orders to Ward’s—at Baltimore. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Lyin 






This Big Baltimore Home of Ward’s was 
Completed in 1925—Enlarged in 1926 











Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago 


Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Quickest, cheapest way to 
move your stumps— 


BLAST ’EM! 






NE man with du Pont dynamite can clear land more 
economically than gangs of laborers with tools or 
tractors. Blasting concentrates enormous energy where 


it will do the most work at the lowest cost. 
explosives exactly where their force is needed to move 
the stumps. The job is quickly and cheaply done— 
there are no high labor costs nor expensive machinery 
to install, move or dispose of where the stump-blasting 
plan is followed. 


Now is the time to clean up the fields by blasting the 
stumps interfering with cultivation and making a home 
for crop-destroying pests. 
crops should be paying. Blast these “loafers” off the farm! 


Your dealer can supply du Pont explosives and blasting 

















The Progressive Farmer 


A Paying Truck Farm 


L. W. Purdum Has Remarkable Farm at Danville, Virginig 
By C. LL. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 
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You place 


Stumps are staying where 


caps and fuse — place your orders to- 
day for du Pont dynamite. 


A free copy of the 100-page FARMERS’ 
HANDBOOK OF EXPLOSIVES sent 
on receipt of your postal request. 

E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc, 
Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


1004 Union Bank Bidg., Huntington, W. Va 
343 S. W. North River Drive, Miami, Fla. 
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In the Land of 
the Sky 


FRUI | LAND dormitory for one hundred gir Two good dormitories for boys. 
Cottages. Splendid administration building with a library of 2,000 
here aa Steam electric lights, running water penses 

moderate. 


INSTITUTE 


A Christian High School 


A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 


for 
of twelve men and women give pupils close personal attention. A new 


N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Carolina 


boys and girls. Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Art. Faculty 


Session opens September 6, 1926 








Medium and Mammoth 
Red Clover, Alsyke, Sweet 
Clover, Crimson Clover, 
Kansas Alfalfa, Hardy 
Northwestern Alfalfa, 
Grimm Alfalfa, Timothy, 
Orchard Grass, Kentucky 
Blue Grass, Red Top 
(Herd’s Grass), Hairy 
Vetch, Dwarf Essex Rape. 
Pasture Mixtures, all var- 
ieties Seed Wheats, Mary- 
land Grown Seed 





other field seeds fall 
rene, Inoculation 
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THE W. A. SIMPSON CO., 
264 Balderston Street 


IMPSONS Bu8i7- SEEDS 








You wouldn’t plant a crop and then, when it is 
fully grown, leave a larger part of it unhar- 
vested. Yet you do substantially the same thing 
when Fy sow rm in the spring and leave your 
land idle in the fall. Fall planting not only means 


Po pe through qrepe realized but is also bene- 
y increasing its fertility. 


cial to your soil 


Plant a fall orep this year. Plant SIMPSON’S 
SEEDS, known or good results for over half a 
century. Tested in Washington—analysis on each 
package—free from weeds. Bags sealed except 


when shipped parcel post. We pay the freight. 


Ask your dealer or write direct for price 
list on seeds for fall planting and valuable 
information. 





BALTIMO 
MD. - 
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HIRTY years ago L._W. Purdum, Danville, Va., was a contracting 


painter. His health was poor. 


In fact, he was a sick man. His doctor 


told him that he had lead potsoning from handling paint, that he must 
take the very best care of himself or his days in this world would be 


short, and that he must quit painting. 


Moving just out of Danville, Mr. Purdum started a truck patch for the 
double purpose of reducing his expenditures for food and to provide money 


for the purchase of necessities he could not produce. 


On a hilly, gullied, and 


worn-out farm, Mr. Purdum has built a truck farm, reared five sons and two 
daughters, and now with 32 acres in truck crops sells annually from each 
acre crops for which he recewes from $1,000 to $3,000. 

The very remarkable success attained by Mr. Purdum and his sons is due 
to their faithfully and persistently putting into practice the foundation prin- 


ciples of successful trucking, such as:— 


1. Preventing soil wash. 

2. Keeping the soil filled with organic 
matter. 

3. Intensive and clean cultivation. 

4. Heavy fertilization. 

5. Wise choice of crops. 

6. Timely work done on time. 

7. Prompt prevention of insects and dis- 


eases. 
8. Producing and marketing only the 
highest grade products. 
9. Planting so as to have products ready 
for market when demand is heaviest. 
10. Unceasing study of the best methods 
of others. 
11. Love of the work and devotion to it. 








HE Purdum farm lies right on the 
edge of the city of Danville, Va., 
and is so rough and rolling and in 


| places so steep that we doubt whether 


anyone experienced in trucking would 
, have accepted the 
land as a gift to do 
trucking on. This 
farm is a demon- 
stration of the best 
building of land and 


best care of land 
that we have seen. 
In traveling 100 


miles in any direc- 
tion from this farm, 
one sees thousands 
of acres of land of the same character 
and topography abandoned to gullies and 
such spontaneous growth as nature uses 
to cover shamefully misused and aban- 
doned land. 

While walking over this truck farm in 
company with L. W. Purdum, Jr., we 
decided that of all the agricultural ex- 
cursions we had made and of all the 
farms we had visited, here was being 
accomplished more per square inch than 
we had ever found on a larger or smaller 
area. We wished that Prof. Massey could 
have been with us and could have seen 
the work of these good “tenants of the 
Almighty.” 


The Crops the Purdums Grow 


AS TIME passed during the 30 years 
since Mr. Purdum settled on this all 
but barren land, many crops have been 
grown and from the accumulation of 
experience, the kinds of crops and the 
acreage devoted to each has changed of- 
ten and will continue to change. Ac- 
curate forecast of demand has been an 
important factor in determining what 
crops to grow and when they should be 
started in order to mature for top-of- 
the-market prices. The crops grown this 
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year are :— 
Turnips for salad .............. 8 acres 
IIE Bing 505 ce neysssssvuceees 6 acres 
DEED, Rh cuSasie cen cotqussbann dead 4 acres 
Turnips for roots .............. 4 acres 
GEE dapienrvges 0s haetscenens 4 acres 
SE Gondgksaetvesdes0dosenrye od 3 acres 
REED sudccrsvoscnvessistaaeste 2 acres 
DAeeROTGWE «cov svcccccscccecss 2 acres 

Five additional crops used as catch 


crops and varying in acreage are beets, 
squash, cantaloupes, snapbeans, and pep- 
per. Each crop is grown in carefully 
planned rotations and of course heavily 
fertilized with appropriate formulas. If 
these catch crops do not sell at a good 
profit when they reach market maturity, 
they are disked into the soil and plowed 
down for the next crop that is to follow 
as soon as the land is ready for it. 


From 1,500 to 3,000 pounds of fer- 


tilizer is applied per acre, and some- 
times more. Celery, lettuce, and cabbage 
require heavy fertilization. Turnips, toma- 
toes, and snapbeans, which are warm- 
weather crops, follow the cold-weather 
celery, lettuce, and cabbage with lighter 
fertilizer applications per acre. Thus ro- 
tation comes in and the leftover fertilizer 
helps produce the next crop. 


High Quality Strawberries Pay 


“"THIS cut of one-half acre produced 

just a little more than 1,000 bushels 
of spinach,” Mr. Purdum told us. A 
mixed patch of strawberries—K londike, 
Haverland, and Gandy—brought $1,460 
from half an acre. They sold for $9 
per crate. The plants are set in 2% foot 
rows and 6 inches apart, as a rule. Va- 
rieties that make small plants are set 
close and large-plant varieties further 
apart. 


“The single plant system is the only 
way to produce the largest quantity of 
the best berries. Matted rows make junk 
in comparison. Fresh manure ruins straw- 
berries and fertilizer should be applied 
some time before the plants are set. Pot- 
ash should be applied about two years 
ahead of planting strawberries. Where 
strawberries are now growing was 4 
galled hill. We hauled 1,680 wagen loads 
of creek bottom soil and spread it ovef 
the bare red clay and it paid, too. To 
get the largest yield of the biggest and 
best berries, pollination must be as neat 
perfect as possible. We have found 
that planting one row of Klondike, two 
rows of Haverland, and one row of 
Gandy, and so on, gives better berries 
and more of them than any combination 
tried.” 

These were some of the nuggets of 
experience Mr. Purdum related as we 
passed through the strawberries. (How 
we did wish our visit had been timed to 
coincide with strawberry times!) Of 
course no weeds are allowed to grow ™ 
the strawberry field—or anywhere else, 
for that matter—and all runners are kept 
cut off up to the time the bed is to be 
plowed up for the next link. 


“How much do you get from an acre 
of tomatoes—gross receipts?” we asked. 

“That varies from about 50 cents t? 
$1.25 per plant,” was the answer, am 
we had to stop and think about it. We 
found that the tomato rows were about 
six feet wide and the plants thick in the 
row—the distance depending on the fer 
tility of the land. If the plants were 
6 x 2 feet, there would be 3,630 plants, 
and at 50 cents apiece, the gross acre 
value would run to $1,815. 

Let’s remember that crops like spit 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Seas of God 


THOSE of us who live in the 
great prairieexpanses of America and 
Canada, the seas are new and untried. 
To sail upon them in an unforgettable 
experience. To be 
beyond the sight of 
land, or a mile or 
two above it, gives 
the sensation of 
helplessness. 


Fortunately for 
me, the sea was 
quite calm, so that 
my food remained 
swallowed. Never 
before have I seen 
such sunsets. From the vessel clear to 
the line where the sea kissed the sky 
stretched a shimmering pathway of 
changing colors, blended in the dye-pots 
of God. There is only one phrase that 
js vast enough to describe it: 

“The sea is His, and He made it.” 

The ocean is the symbol of infinity. 
It resembles the skies on a summer night. 
The imagination staggers to try to grasp 
it Someone, looking at the sea, wrote :— 
“We only see a little of the ocean, 

A few miles distant from the rocky shore, 
But oh! out there, beyond; 

Beyond our eyes’ horizon 
There's more! There’s more, and more.” 

On the seas one feels a sense of de- 
pendence on God, which is more intense 
than it is on land, even when storms 
charge across the prairies. For part of 
a day we came into fogs. About our 
heads settled the sable cloud, shutting 
out our view completely. The decks 
were dripping wet. We had to stay in- 
side. Still we kept on, the fog-horn 
shrieking its cheering signal every 30 
seconds. 

Looking up through the mists I could 
see the captain pacing back and forth 
across his bridge. If I said my prayers 
a little longer that evening before get- 
ting into my bunk, it is only what you 
also would have done. 

The next morning the sky had cleared, 
the sea was like glass and a sense of 
gratitude to the God of the seas welled 
up in my heart. I sat down upon the 
deck and wrote the following lines :— 

OUR CAPTAIN 


The fogs hang low upon the seas 

The fog-horn wildly blows, 

While on the bridge, slow back and forth 
Our watchful captain goes. 

Our ship plows through the sable mists, 
And rides the storm wave’s ridge: 

While we lie down in peace to sleep. 

Our captain walks the bridge. 





DR, HOLLAND 


When on the seas of life, the storms 


And fogs of danger roll, 

Upon the br dge of life there walks 

The Captain of the Soul; 

He sees each rock, each hidden reed, 


He guides when thunders peal, 
While we resign all care to Him 
Who stands beside the wheel. 


ww AB 


Favorite Bible Verses 
OR ye are bought with a price: there- 
_ fore glorify God in your body, and 
Sn spirit, which are God’s.—I. Cor. 


tejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous; 
Or praise is comely in the upright.— 
Psalms 33:1. 


















When a 
Willard Service Man 
steps up to your car, 
this is what he does: 
1—Tests each cell 
2—Replaces evapora- 
tion 

3—Cleans terminals 
4—Cleans top 
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Keep the battery tight in its rack and you 
help to keep the useful life in its plates. If 
you don’t know what happens to batteries 
that are allowed to bump up and down in 
their racks, ask one of us. 


No battery — not even the more reliable 
Willard—will stand this sort of treatment— 
and continue to give good service. 


The maker of your car puts on “hold-downs” 


5—Tightens hold- 
downs 






to keep the battery tight in its rack, and we 
consider it part of every job to see that these 
are kept tight. 









We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars —for Radio, too. 


There’s no reason why batteries should 
suffer from abuse when Willard Five-Point 
Inspection Service is so convenient. 








NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even bet- 
ter than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to® 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him to-day for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 





You Know Lots of People Who 
Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a generous 
commission, No experience necessary. 
Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 





for booklet, 
Money,”’ TODAY! 


Commonweath Marble & Granite Co. 


216 Confederate Ave., Room 209, Atlanta, Ga. 


























Woman’s Home Companion 


1 year ... 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.... 1.00 
Progressive Farmer, | year. . . 


Regular price .. . 
Send Order Now to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Save $1.00 
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= VERYBODY talks about the 
weather, but nobody does any- 
thing about it.” 

Mark Twain was wrong. Decidedly. 
But he plied a pencil, not a paint brush. 
For painters, who work with an all-lead 
paint, will tell you that a lot has been 
done about the weather. Rain, snow, 
sun—all the causes of weathering and 
deterioration, are turned aside when 
they strike the strong protective film of 


\ \ 
\ 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an All-Lead Paint 


Let it RAIN ! | 


Lead paint sheds water 
p a ducks back 





s“OOLER | \ 
continued \ 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


anall-lead paint. This superior,long-last- 
ing paint has been known for centuries. 
And still today in Dutch Boy pure 
white-lead, all who live in houses have 
the same sure and truly economical 
means to “do something about the 
weather.”’ 

Boards can’t warp and decay when 
protected with Dutch Boy white-lead 
paint. Made from the metal lead, 
Dutch Boy white-lead is impervious to 

moisture. Spread over 
\ any surface, it forms a 
S tough yet resilient film 
that will not crack with 
expansion and contrac- 
\ tion. 
\ Dutch Boy white- 
lead can be easily tint- 
ed to any desired color. 
That means you get 
just the tint or shade 
you want, 

It can be mixed in any desired quan- 
tity—a half pint or twenty gallons. It 
can be bought in small or large amounts 
—1 pound tins up to 100 pound kegs. 
One gallon covers, hides, protects, from 
550 to 650 square feet of surface. 

Ask any good painter. Or if you wish 
helpful information ready to refer to at 
all times, send for our booklet, ‘‘ Dec- 
orating the Home.” Full color illus- 
trations show unusual outside and in- 
terior effects. It will be sent you, along 
with a booklet that gives complete direc- 
tions for painting wood, plaster, metal 
and masonry about the farm, if you’ll 
ask our nearest branch for booklets F. 
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New York, 111 Broadway 
Boston, 131 State Street 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
Chicago, 900 W. 18th St. 
incinnati, 
659 Freeman Avenue 
Cleveland, 

820 West Superior Ave. 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. 
San Francisco, 

_ 485 California Street 
Pittsburgh, National Lead 

& Oil Co. of Pa., 316 
Fourth Ave. 
= a Philadelphia, 
+, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., 437 Chestnut St. 
















Men’s Suit 


BARGAIN 


SPECIAL VALUE 


NOW 


f 








MEN! Don’t miss thie 
wonderful o; ity 






pennies ice 
when he + 
ou sat- 
IsGied return suit and 
re 
Oo Y 
POSTAGE. This ie 
is made to introduce 
Se" githShawr cen” 
time. Ee. 
. Order now by 

No. 16 C 41 

POWARD-AUX co. 
LEVELAND,ONIO 


Ae<+n Sez 
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Sweeten 
the soil— 


increase your crops 


Sour soil means small returns. Sow lime and 
make your land increase your crops—liming 
pays big dividends. 

The Peoria Wagon Fertilizer sows damp or dry 
lime. Uniform 18 ft. spread. Force feed. No 
windage waste—no clogging. Does double the 
work of wheel seeder—costs much less. At- 
taches to wagon without removing endgate— 
strengthens wagon box. No high lifting. No 
cleaning or repair of cleats to attach. Half the 
gears and sprockets. Capacity 100 to 10,000 
pounds. Fully guaranteed. Low in price. 


New Attachment 
-makes two machines in one 


At just a few dollars extra cost the Peoria is 
equipped with NEW small grain sowing fea- 
ture. Casts oats 30 ft.; wheat, rye, barley and 
rice 50ft.—in any desired quantity. The Peoria 
with NEW ATTACH MEN T does your fertiliz- 
ing and sowing —two machines in one. rite for 
circular on this and our other new farm tools. 


PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 
2716 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, Ill. 
















AT HOME 


Learn Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Typewriting in a few 
wi at home, Positions upon graduation $25 to 
$50 a week. ice. ‘Money-Back 
Guarantee. Write for ‘Book of ity.”” 

GEORGIA BUSINESS UNIVERSITY. Thomasville. Ga. 


LEARN 


BOOKKEEPIN 









The Progressive Farmey 


A “Winter Corn Crop” 


That’s What Tom Broom of Union County Calls Barley 


“Wy ARLEY grown for grain is like 
growing a crop of corn in the 
winter.” 


This is what Tom or “Lespedeza” 
Broom wrote us the other day when we 
asked him to tell us briefly how his 


Union County farmers grow the very 
fine crops of barley their county is be- 
coming noted for. 

After visiting Union and its 
barley crops we are inclined to believe 


seeing 


that in addition to Tom Broom, “Lespe- 
deza” Broom, and T. J. W. Broom, 
Union County’s very valuable county 
agent deserves to be called “Barley” 


Broom, too. He discovered barley as a 
“winter corn crop” for Union County, 
just as he discovered lespedeza as a gen- 
eral or almost all-purpose crop. 

Just as “Lespedeza” Broom is chuck 
full of facts and figures about lespedeza, 
so is “Barley” Broom chuck full of fig- 
ures and facts about barley—and here 
are the big facts about barley and barley 
culture that every farmer ought to know. 
Here is what Mr. Broom writes us :— 


“1. Barley grown for grain is like grow- 
ing a crop of corn in the winter time. 
It has practically the same feeding value 
as corn, pound for pound, and land that 
will produce 25 to 30 
bushels of corn will 
produce 30 to 40 bush- 
els of barley. Stock 
relish the barley straw as well as they 
relish the blades of stripped fodder from 
the corn. So we have corn and fodder 
when we grow barley. Barley weighs 48 
pounds to the bushel, corn 56. The win- 
ter season makes the barley. It is not 
bothered by summer drouth. 

“2. Barley, hairy vetch, and Fulghum 
oats make a combination that is unbeat- 
able for hay and about as sure as any- 
thing can be to make a crop. The farm- 
er that has a crop of this hay will not 
need to buy corn or oats for his work 
stock. Hundreds of farmers in the state 
have found that their work stock can 
plow and do well without any other grain. 
Barley is a good grazing crop for all 
kinds of livestock, and is greatly relished. 

“3. As a grazing crop for dairy cows, 
barley, Abrussi rye, wheat, and oats is a 
combination that every dairyman should 
have for early pasture. It makes a good 
cover crop. 

“4, Prepare the land and fertilize as 
for wheat. For largest yields of grain, 
sow from about October 15 to Novem- 


I. THE VALUE 
OF BARLEY 


ber 10. Sow at the rate of 1% to 2 
bushels per 

Il. HOW AND WHEN acre. However, 
TO SOW I have sowed 


the latter part 
of November and as late as December 1 
and made good barley, but the earlier 
seeding, as with wheat, will yield better. 
We are also trying out the plan of seed- 
ing at last cultivation for cover crop 
and we feel sure it will be a success. 

“5. The barley should always receive 
the formalin treatment for smut, as it 
is bad to smut without the treatment. 

“6. Sow either Strain 5 or Strain 6 
of the Tennessee Pedigreed strains. These 
strains are beardless or hooded, bred for 
production and are well suited to sow 
with vetch and Fulghum oats for hay, 
ripening with Fulghum oats and ready to 
be cut for hay when the vetch is in full 
bloom. 


“7. In sowing barley, oats, and vetch 
for hay, sow 1% bushels barley, 1% 
bushels Fulghum oats, and 12 to 20 


pounds hairy vetch. If vetch has never 
been grown on the land, by all means in- 
oculate the seed, for vetch will not grow 
without the inoculating bacteria. The 
seed can all be mixed together and drill- 
ed in with any kind of drill. The vetch 
seed will come up when put in this way. 
But if you are using artificial cultures to 
inoculate the vetch seed and applying 
acid phosphate as fertilizer, the seed and 
acid phosphate should not be applied to- 
gether, as the acid phosphate will be 
likely to kill the inoculating bacteria. In 
this case, the fertilizer should be applied 
beforehand. If you are using soil from 
a field where vetch has grown success- 


fully, a half-bushel of soil can be mixed 
with a sack of acid phosphate and al 
drilled together without injury to the 
bacteria. 

“8. For sowing barley, vetch, and oats 
in this latitude, we think the ideal time 
is October 1 to October 12, but most of 
it is sowed later, owing to the fact that 
corn and cotton are not off the land. 

“9. Barley is harvested for hay or 
grain in the month of May. If it is de- 
sired to grow a crop of corn on the land, 


the barley is off in plenty of time. We 
have now (Au. 

III. HARVESTING gust 19) corn in 
BARLEY the roasting ear 
stage where a 


crop of barley was taken off in May. Of 
course, where this double cropping js 
done, fertilizer should be applied very 
liberally. : 

“10. Where barley is cut for grain 
the harvesting should be done before 
the barley is fully ripe, as it shatters 
badly if allowed to get ripe. The time 
to cut is just as the grain is leaving the 
dough stage, while the stalk is still green- 
ish. It is harvested and threshed as 
wheat and oats are. 

“11. In feeding barley grain to stock, 
it should either be ground or soaked 
from one feed until the next. It is a 
good feed for horses, cows, hogs, and 
chickens. 

“Barley is mostly sowed on cotton 
and corn lands in this county. We sowed 
barley and vetch the last of November 
last fall for cover crop. We did not 
fertilize. In the spring we decided to 
cut for hay and baled 18,000 pounds 
from six acres—not so bad with the late 
seeding and no fertilizer.” 


n 38 
Another County Singing 
Convention 


N The Progressive Farmer week before 

last we had an interesting report of 
the recent annual York County, S. C.,, 
“singing convention.” Now here is a re- 
port of a similar affair held twice a 
year out in Texas. A Texas correspond- 
ent writes us about the matter as fol- 
lows :— 

“The Sixty-sixth Semi-annual Mot- 
ley County Singing Convention was re- 
cently held in Matador. The Motley 
County Singing Convention was organ- 
ized in 1892 and is the second oldest or- 
ganization of any kind in Motley County, 
there being only one church in all this 
section of the country at that time, The 
object of the organization was to give 
the early settlers of this county an op- 
portunity for getting together and to 
have religious worship in the absence of 
churches and preachers. The sem 
annual meetings are still continued and 
different places are selected for holding 
the meetings each time, it being consid- 
ered quite a privilege by the various 
towns of the county to have the honor of 
entertaining the convention. These oc- 
casions are always taken advantage of 
especially by the older settlers of the 
county in meeting again and discussing 
old times. 

“Singing generally begins at 11 o'clock 
and continues until about four in the af- 
ternoon with an intermission for dinner, 
which is always served picnic style by 
the entertaining community. At the last 
meeting over 50 were present from vafl- 
ous communities in the county and 4 
large number came from points outside 
of Motley County. Singing delegates 
were present from Jacksonville, Abilene, 
Floydada, and other points.” ; 

Here’s hoping some other counties will 
proceed to emulate the fine example sé 
by York and Motley. 


S88 


tne time for setting out fruit treé 
will soon be here. Some believe that 
fall setting is better than spring setting, 
since the cuts have a chance to callous 
over and the roots have time to estab- 
lish themselves before growth starts 
the spring. P 
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Detroit's 
Newest Hotel 


JheSavoy 


Convenient— 
Comfortable — 
Reasonable 


Opening on or about Sept. 15th 


Containing 750 rooms with 
baths and situated just six short 
blocks north of Grand Circus 
Park on Woodward at Ade- 
laide, Detroit’s newest high- 
class hotel, the Savoy, opens on 
or about September the 15th. 


The cuisine of the Savoy will 
be unsurpassed. Club break- 
fasts, table d’hote luncheons 
and dinners and a /a carte set- 
vice at all hours will be offered 
in the main restaurant, (Bo- 
hemian Room) while a 60- 
chair Coffee Shop and a Food 
Shop will afford supplemen- 
tary service and private dining 
rooms also will be available. 


During dinner each evening 
an excellent orchestra will sup- 
ply music for dancingand there 
will be nightly supper dances, 
at which a nominal cover 
charge only will be assessed. 


Other outstanding features of 
the Savoy will be the 20-chair 
Barber Shop and the 18-Booth 
Beauty Salon—the walled-in 
Garden Court—the Interna- 
tional Suites (each decorated 
in the national style of some 
foreign country)—the Emer- 
gency Hospital—the Florist’s 
Shop—the Humidor—and the 
Gift Shop. 


The advantages of the Savoy 
are many and varied, yet the 
rates are astonishingly low, 
$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 per 
day, with suites and sample 
rooms from $5.00 to $12.00. 
Make. reservations now for 
your next trip to Detroit. 


A. B. Riley, 
Managing Director 
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Detroit 




















Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Destroy Malaria Mosquitoes 


F COURSE the main thing we all 

want to know about malaria is how 
to prevent it. This week’s installment 
of Dr. Henry R. Carter’s malarial cate- 
chism_ mentions 
four methods and 
discusses one, the 
getting rid of ano- 


Detail discussions 
of theother three 
methods will fol- 
low in early is- 
sues. If you miss 
ed the first install- 


DR. REGISTER 


ments of this ser- 
ies on malaria look up your Progressive 
Farmers for the last three weeks and 
read them now. 

Q.—How do you get rid of Anopheles? 

A.—By destroying their shelters and their 
breeding places. 

Q.—What do you mean by their shelters? 

A.—Anopheles live mainly out of doors, 
and as they cannot bear the hot sun they 
shelter themselves in the brush and high 
weeds all day and come out at dusk to feed. 

Q.—What should be done to these shelters 
or hiding places? 

A.—All brush and high weeds near one’s 
house should be cut down so that mosquitoes 
cannot shelter themselves close to it. 

Q.—What should be done with the brush 
about their breeding places? 

A.—This should also be cut down. 

Q.—Why? 

A.—(1) So we can see the breeding places 
to destroy them; (2) so the sun can get in and 
dry up some of the breeding places; and (3) 
the less brush left to shelter mosquitoes the 
better, for if they are exposed to the hot 
sun many of them die. 

Q.—How do you destroy breeding places? 

A.—In two ways: (1) by draining or filling 


up the pools, marshes, etc., in which they | 


breed; (2) by oiling such pools as we cannot 
drain or fill. 


Q.—How does draining or filling up pools 
prevent breeding? 

A.—By leaving no water to breed in. 
Q.—How does oiling prevent breeding? 

A.—It kills the larvae. 

Q.—How does it kill the larvae? 

* A—The oil forms a layer on the surface 
of the water. Now, the larvae must have air 
to breathe even if they do live in the water, 
and they come to the top to get it, and 
as they cannot get through this layer of 
oil to get air they die. Try it on a water 
barrel with wiggle-tails and see. 

Q.—How often should this oiling be done? 

A.—Once in 12 or even 14 days would be 
often enough, but it is best done once a 
week on the same day of the week, so that 
it will not be forgotten. Use enough oil 
(coal oil or kerosene) to form a layer all 
over the surface, so that you can see it. 
Q.—Can all pools be oiled advantageously? 

A.—No. If there be much grass in the 
pool the oil will not form a layer all over it. 
If the pool be large, that is a pond, the wind 
will blow the oil over to one side so that 
the surface on the other side is not covered. 
On large pools and grassy pools oil cannot 
be depended on. 

Q.—Is there any other way besides oiling 
in which the water of pools, ditches, etc., can 
be made unfit for breeding Anopheles? 


A.—Almost anything that makes the water 
foul and bad smelling will prevent Anopheles 
breeding in it, such as soapsuds, dyestuff, 
gas tar, refuse from mills, etc. 

Q.—What of water in barrels, drinking 
troughs, cans, etc.? 

A.—Where water is often disturbed, as in 
chicken and horse troughs, Anopheles are 
not found or very rarely found; nor are 
they commonly found in barrels or in arti- 
ficial containers of any kind, but they are 
sometimes, and if the water is not needed 
it is best to turn it out or oil it, or even 
put in a large amount of salt, as it may 
breed Anopheles, and will breed other mos- 
quitoes, which are a nuisance even if they 
do not give one malaria. 


Q.—Have Anopheles larvae other enemies 
besides man? 


A—Yes. The “top minnows” that are so 
abundant in some of our small, sluggish 
streams eat large numbers of them. In 
places where these minnows can get at them 
Anopheles larvae are rarely found. Where 
there is grass or brush in the water frequently 
the fish cannot get to the larvae. These 
“top minnows” are our most efficient allies 
in our fight against these mosquitoes. Big 
fish are of little value—they do harm by 
eating the minnows. 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


FIRST 


to adopt 


UCO 


‘THE General Motors Research 
Laboratories cooperated with E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., in the development of 
Duco —an achievement ranking 
in importance with the invention 
of the self-starter. 


Duco is not only far more last- 
ing than paint and varnish; it is 
finer, more beautiful and more 
economical to apply in factory 
production. 


Duco was first adopted by Oak- 
land, and immediately thereafter 
by the rest of the General Motors 
cars. 

Buyers of General Motors cars 
have profited by the development 
of this finer, more enduring finish. 
Their cars wear well longer. 





GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET : PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
Buick - CADILLAC - GMC Trucks 
YELLow Cass, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


1 Motors cars, Delco-Light electric plants and 
Sorry tre electric pe 9 ne may be purchased on the GMAC plan. 
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Wherever You Live 


ERE’S the Coleman 
Radiant Heater—a 
complete, portable heating 
unit that gives you gas heat 
no matter where you live. 
Like Coleman Lamps and Lan- 
terns, it works on the safety-pres- 
sure principle:— makes and burns 
its own gas from any good grade 
of gasoline —no piping, no cost of 
installation, Starts quickly—easy 
to operate—useitanywhere. . 


Just the thing for the cool speHe | 
of fall and spring and for extra 
heat needed on severely cold days 
of winter. Radiates a penetrating 
fan-like zone of clean, live heat— 
like sunshine. Instant regulation. 
Steady even temperature. Hotter 
than city gas; no smoke, no soot, 
no ashes. A real comfort and . 
economy. Model 2 U.S. price $30. 
| Ask Your Dealer to show you 

the Coleman Radiant Heater. If he 
is not supplied, write us for full 
particulars. Address Dept. PG-H-1 

The Coleman Lamp Co. 

Mactory and Gensral Offices: 
Wichita, Kansas 
Branvhes: PuiLapetemia, Cnrcaco, 
Los ANGELES 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 
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RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsof10doses - - 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
13c PER DOSE 





Vials of 10and 50 doses - 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15e PER DOSE 





PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 


S! 
BARGAIN CATALOG FREE 


30 Days’ Free Trial—Save 1% to % 
EASY TERMS 














Stove 








rs* success assures you of 
Rien quality. The Bridgeford is 
specis const-ucted for the 


wood or coal. Quick service and 
low freight rates from Louisville. 
Get our Bargain Prices before buy- 
ing. Money back guarantee protects 
you. Write us ay. 






f 95 ¢ 
oy CO., Dept. 701 a 











Ranges, Heaters, Cookers 
* Buy direct. Save money. 97 | 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 
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The Progressive Farmer 











. The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, September 13—If you 
would have good results with your 
new washing machine follow the direc- 
tions that come with it carefully. 
Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 14.—People 
would have better 
health if they would 
remember that the 
stomach is a work 
room and nota play 
house. 





Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 15— After 
MRS. W. N. HUTr-- Cleaning brass with 


metal polish give it 
a coat of transparent varnish and it will 
remain bright for weeks. 

Thursday, September 16—To keep a 
compressed yeast cake several days bury 
it in salt. 

Friday, September 17.—Short, quick 
cooking of vegetables helps conserve the 
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Picture Courtesy Russia Cement Company. 
ARTICLES DECORATED WITH GESSO 


Read the story of this novel work else- 
where in this department. 





Cooking in little or 
save the minerals 
If cooked in a 
these minerals are 
liquor and often 


valuable vitamines. 
helps to 
the body. 
deal of water 
dissolved in the pot 
thrown away. 


no water 
needed by 


great 


Saturday, Scptember 18—Keep oily 
cloths in tightly covered tin boxes to 
avoid fire risk. Cloths moistened with 
linseed oil are especially liable to spon- 
taneous combustion. 

Sunday, September 19.—The part of 
an automobile that causes more acci- 
dents than any other is the nut that holds 
the steering wheel. 


How to Make Bowls and 
Boxes Beautiful 


ESSO work is a way of making 

bowls, picture frames and other ev- 
ery day things beautiful. The work is 
| simple, the results are exquisite beyond 
expectation—and the ingredients are 
whiting, commercial glue, linseed oil, 
coloring and varnish. The mixture 
called “gesso” and it is used to cover 
any bowl, wooden box or tin of grace- 
| ful shape. 

Let me tell you how I know about 
“gesso.” I received a gift of a beauti- 








is 


ful bronze bowl; green lining, green 
butterflies on it. I was charmed, and 
more so when the letter came from Miss 
Mary Sue Wigley, the charming and ef- 
ficient home agent of Northampton 
County, N. C., telling me that she had 
made it herself. Miss Wigley said, “My 
women are more enthusiastic about gesso 
craft than anything I have ever taught 
them. I had a meeting this week and 
the gesso booth was by far more popu- 
lar than any other. More supplies were 
sold at the sales booth. I really think 
picture frames, book ends and such are 
the most attractive. 


“T have 300 club women study- 
ing household furnishings. While 
some have unattractive homes, ugly 


rooms and bare yards, each has it in her 
heart to make her home beautiful. It is 
only for lack of means, time, inspira- 
tion or help, that some fail to make the 
best use of things in reach. It be- 
comes my problem to encourage the 


members to improve on what they have 
and to reach others. 


To be better able 




























to do this, I spent my vacation in quest 
of new ideas. 


“In the quaint old town of Gloucester, 
Mass., I was allowed to work in the craft 
department of a cement company where 
I had hundreds of new ideas before my 
eyes for beautifying the home at small 
cost. There I learned gesso craft. 


“The supplies can be bought at any 
hardware store: whiting, a commercial 
glue, varnish, linseed oil. 


“For mixing these ingredients, use an old 
vessel and large spoon. To mix the ingre- 
dients place 1% cups of whiting in the mix- 
ing bowl and then pour in slowly, in the 
following order: 1 gill (4% cup or 8 level 
tablespoons) commercial glue, 3 teaspoons 
of linseed oil and 3 teaspoons of varnish. 
Mix slowly with the large spoon for 2 min- 
utes at least, or until the mixture is smooth. 
The more stirring, the better it is. 


“If, after stirring, the mixture seems oily 
and greasy, and does not cling to the side 





of the bowl, stir a couple of minutes more. 
If it still seems oily on the surface, add 
1 teaspoonful of glue, so that the mixture 
finally appears sticky and clings readily to 
the side of the bowl. The gesso when mixed 
properly should be of a consistency that 
will pile up and remain so. If it settles down 
the mixture is too liquid. In this case add 
tablespoonfuls of whiting until the proper con- 
sistency is secured. If the mixture is too 
thick, being impossible to stir and impossi- 
ble to pile up in a scrolled effect, thin with 
a tablespoon of water. 

“To apply the gesso, take an ordinary par- 
ing knife and spread the gesso over the sur- 
face to be covered in the same way that you 
would apply frosting to a cake. Cover only 
a small surface at a time. After spreading 
on the surface with the blade of the knife, 
take the point of the blade and make a stir- 
ring motion through the gesso, thus rough- 
ening the surface, leaving a scrolled effect. 
Spread it on thin if you want a simple lined 
effect. 

“My club women use such simple tools as 
a sharp stick, a comb, hollow glue brush han- 
dle or stiff brush to give different stucco 
effects. After a few hours the gesso hardens. 

“In painting the article the real fun comes. 
Bronze, gold or silver powders, so easily 
obtained, are often used. Then over these 
oil paints may be applied. In fact several 
colors can be applied to the same article, 
rubbing the colors down before they dry to 
give different shaded effects over the scroll- 
ed designs. 


“T have had women who felt that they 
could not afford the pretty, bright at- 
tractive small things a room needs to 
give color, make beautiful objects from 
tobacco, pickle, mustard or fruit jars. 
These have been enameled on the inside 
and gesso applied and colored on the 
outside to match the color scheme of 
the room. Even old tin coffee cans, lit- 
tle boxes, pictures from magazines 
framed with gesso have added to the 
beauty of the room. Attractive bowls 
have been made from gourds.” 

Miss Wigley ended by saying: “How 
interest has grown with the demonstra- 
tions! Club attendance has increased, 
and many articles that are the pride of 
a woman’s heart and the prettiest in her 





in the club. I 


been made 
hope that you, too, will learn this easy, 
inexpensive craft.” 


room, have 


How to Make Sausage 


T= only equipment necessary to make 
sausage is a meat cutter with a stuffer 
attachment. A very convenient grinder 
can be purchased for $3, and a stuffer 
attachment will cost about 35 cents. A 
knife, cord string and casings or mus- 
lin bags also will be needed. The mus- 
lin bags can be made any size, but the 
most convenient are 12 inches long by 
2 inches in diameter. When sausage is 
stuffed in muslin bags it should be par- 
affined after stuffing. Sausage stuffed in 
muslin bags and paraffined keeps longer 
and better than in casings. 
PURE PORK SAUSAGE 
Take 3 parts of fresh lean meat to 1 part 
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of fat. Add to each 100 pounds of meat 1% 
to 2 pounds salt, 2 ounces fine sage, 1 ounce 
ground nutmeg and 4 ounces black pepper. 
Cut the meat into small pieces and then put 
through the grinder, using the small plate. 
The spices should all be mixed and rubbed 
together and added to the meat as it goes 
through the grinder. After it is well ground, 
mix thoroughly to be sure that is is uni- 
formly flavored. No water should be added 
if the sausage is to be stored away in bulk. 
If stuffed in casings a little water is neces- 
sary to soften the meat so it will slip through 
the stuffer into the casings. 


SMOKED OR COUNTRY SAUSAGE 


The following ingredients are used in mak- 
ing smoked or country sausage: 85 pounds 
lean pork, 15 pounds beef, 1% or 2 pounds 
salt, 4 ounces black pepper, 1 ounce red pep- 
per, 1 ounce sweet marjoram, 1 ounce mace. 

Cut the meat into small pieces and sprinkle 
seasoning over it, then run through the 
grinder with the small plate. Put it away 
in a cool place for 24 or 36 hours, then add 
a little water and stuff into hog casings and 
smoke in a very cool smoke until a dark 
mahogany color is obtained. 


Write to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 913, Killing Hogs 
and Curing Pork. This will give you 
exact directions for making sausages. 
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Styles for the South 


N REMODELING your old clothes 

remember, if you are stout, that the 
loosely fitted long sleeve is the most be- 
coming for fleshy arms. A tight sleeve 
on a large arm does not make the arm 
appear smaller but rather emphasizes its 
size. It is also uncomfortable. Loose 
sleeves which are open at the wrists are 
graceful as well as comfortable. Trim- 
mings and construction lines which fol- 
low the length of the arm such as bound 
slashes, bands of material, rows of but- 
tons, are aids in making the arm seem 
longer and more slim. Peasant type 
sleeves, or those gathered into a tight 
cuff with a puffed effect, should never 
be worn by the stout woman. In fact, 


it is best for her to keep the sleeves as 
simple and graceful as possible. 

Long lines from shoulder to floor are 
most becoming on the figure that has 
large hips in proportion to the waist and 
bust. These lines may be stripes in the 
material, bands or rows of trimming, 
rows of buttons, tucks, etc. The best 
effect will be gained by keeping them 





toward the center front and center back | 


rather than at the underarm seam. The 
hip line should be kept as straight and 


as free from trimmings as possible in | 


order that the eye may be attracted to 
some other part of the dress. The sur- 
plice front gives a longer effect than 
the straight front. 


FOR HAPPY BABIES 
Clothes for the New Baby 


HE best way to visualize the com- 
plete outfit for an expected baby is 
to list all the things that it is desirable 
to have. Mark those that are essential 
and should be on hand when baby ar- 
fives, leaving unmarked those that may 
be supplied later or omitted altogether. 
The outer garments may be many or 
few, according to circumstances, but the 
simpler they are, the better. 
Quantities stated in this list are the 
minimum. 
* 3 abdominal binders 
3teething bands 
* 3 vests or shirts 
3 gertrudes 
* 3 nighties 
* 3pairs hose 
2 pairs bootees 
l pair shoes 
*24 diapers 
* 1 nainsook skirt 
* 4plain slips 
* lrubber sheet, 36x36 inches. 
* 1 toilet basket containing soap, talcum pow- 
der, vaseline, and other toilet requisites. 
lbath apron for mother 
lchiffoniere or hamper for baby’s clothes 
2 dresses of extra fine material but without 
fussy trimming 
* 2cashmere or crocheted wrappers 
learriage robe or blanket 
* 1 bassinet, or basket, and later a crib 
* These articles are considered essential. 














2 short jackets 

l baby carriage 
lhot water bag 

2 pairs of sheets 

2 pairs crib blankets 
lecrib pillow 

3 quilted crib pads 
2 pairs pillow cases 
4 wash cloths 

4baby towels 








Our Pattern Department 





2716—Frock With Slenderizing Lines.—The 
patern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 
38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size % requires 3% yards of 
4#-inch material with 1% yards of 
18-inch contrasting. 

283—Frock With Shirring.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 4, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

2832—Afternoon Frock.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 


283¢ 2833 


with 3% yards of banding. 

2059—Boy’s Suit.—The pattern cuts in sizes 
2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 requires 
1% yards of material. 

2311—Attractive Apron.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes small, medium, and large. 
The medium size requires 1% yards 
of 36-inch material. 

2831—Frock With Draped Side Effect.— 
The Pattern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 
3%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 24 yards 
of 54-inch material with 5% yards of 
ribbon. 





Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 


or coin (coin preferred). 


Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new “Fall Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 


afternoon and evening wear during fall and winter. 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 
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COLT LIGHT 
has brought city comforts to 
hundreds of thousands of farm women 


FoR twenty-six years Colt 
Light has been growing in 
popularity — building a 
world-wide reputation for 
steady, unfailing service. 
Thousands of Colt Light 
Plants have been in continual 
use for years — have been 
giving constant satisfaction 
since the day they were in- 
stalled. That's why hun- 
dreds of thousands of farm 
people have chosen Colt 
Light for their homes. 


Colt Light is safe. No 
dingy lamps to fill. No 
dirty lamps to clean. You 


can do your finest sewing 
after supper without eye- 
strain — for Colt Light is 
clear, bright, unflickering 
light. Think how much 
more progress your children 
will make, with Colt Light 
to study by! 


The Colt Hot Plate makes 





No proposition offers a 

greater opportunity for the 

farm-trained man than sell- 

ing the Colt Light Plant. 

Write our nearest office for 
full particulars. 











cooking a real pleasure — 
saves you all the trouble of 
making a fire in your kitchen 
stove. And ironing is a 
quick, easy task with the 
Colt Iron. 


A Colt Light Plant is 
moderate in price. It is 
long lived and inexpensive 
to operate. Colt Light is 
produced by carbide gas. 
The large capacity Colt 
Light Plant (holds 200 Ibs. 
of Union Carbide) needs no 
attention on the average farm 
except refilling two or three 
times a year. 


Write us today for full 
details. Let us send you 
our free booklet, *‘Safest and 
Best by Test.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
New York - ee 


Philadelphia, Pa. - - 
Chicago, Ill. - 1001 
Kansas City, Mo. - 716 N. Y. Life Bidg. 
ttanooga, Tenn. 6th and Market Ses. 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th & Brannan Sts, 











B For Cuts : 


Dress at once with “Vaseline’’ Jelly. 
Prevents soreness. Shuts out air and 
dirt. Heals quickly. Keep it handy 
for every emergency. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
State Street ‘Comolidsted) = New York 


Vaseline 
a 















SHOE BOIL, CAPPED HOCK 


© or bursitis are easily and 
quickly removed with- 

tn out knife or firing iron. 
” Absorbinereducesthem 
ermanently and leaves no 

lemishes. Will not blister 

4 or remove the hair. Horse 


worked during treatment. At druggistsor 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free, 
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WEST FLORIDA 
The hest agricultural section of the State, Washington 
County the center of activity. We want to confer with 
bonafide farmers who want to better their iti0B. 
Good lands—values low—splendid climate—no specu- 
lation. Write Derartment “‘A’’ 


CHIPLEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


CHIFLEY, FLOKIDA 




























Good Roads—Bad Roads 
or No Roads At All! 
Warford Doubles Truck Profits 


The peculiar advantage of the Warford 
Auxiliary Transmission over Ford Truck 
devices in general is that it is equally valu- 
able under all conditions. 


Each year in America hundreds of miles 
of new highway are paved. There are good 
toads from coast to coast, 
and from border to border. 
But in the vast meshes of 
this concrete network are 
countless miles of bed roads, 
sand, mud and short steep 
grades. 


The truck must travel over both kinds of 
highway—profitably. 


Because the Super Warford Transmission 
has six speeds, the Warford equipped Ford 
truck travels over pavement at passenger 
car speed with normal engine speed, and 
worms its way like a wartime tank through 
the heaviest going that ever a horse could 
get through. 








Ag the Ford Dealer or the 
Distributor nearest you 
about Warford equipment 


When you consider that Warford provides 
this sort of performance with a double load, 
that it hauls two tons instead of one any- 


Aibeny yw N.Y. + Poster Wartord Co. » 
Aare SY . “Poser core where in less time, there can be no reason 
c ne-De for considering further which truck to buy. 


. Ohio 
Eharlotte N.C. Hall Warlord °. 


Wartord 





Folumbia, S.C. Warlord les Co. ofS. < J 
Pallas, Texas” - — Houdalle Polk Co. If you will ask the Ford dealer, he will be 
Deen: Mick. -. Trasasoleakon ‘ales So: glad to show you what Warford does and 
Haverhill, Mass M husetts Warford Co. . : : 
dionapotla, Inds Kenney aul meee? how it does it. Warford also gives the 
panes Wosteed Sectors Se. Ford Truck power take-off facilities. 
Loe Angeles. é Hammel Gerke Co. 
Mem Ten Soinks Co. 
morrfvi n McMahon Boe Neither the Warford Corporation 
Pb ohla, Pa. * wae te rnd tasoen <. nor its manufacturers has any con- 
a rd Sale nection whatsoever with any com- 
hme Va., Baker Egle! Pg e pany manufacturing motor cars. 
ban Francisco, Cal artord Pacific Co. 
ttle, Wash Ww ri quipment Co. 
ane, Wash.- Ge fe, H. Dietrich Co. 
Paul, log see-White Cap 
—" Mich mat. ae on Sales C 


” Wholesale Auto 0 Supply House 
is’ Son 


Geckinoen D.C 

Wichita, Kan. Warford Distributing Co. 

Windsor, Ont Warford Corp. of Can. Ltd. 
) 

Toronto, Ont Paar Corp. of Can joe 3 


Montreal, Que 
Maclin Motors Li ine 
Universal Motor Co. Lid. 
Edmonton, Alta. Dominion Motors Ltd 
. N ° JH. Irving 
Ja 

+ Dominion Motors L 

. panadion fiotere tia 
+ Mooseja 


Warford 


The Warford Corporation, 44 Whitehall St., New York City 
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— LS Men! Here Is a REAL 
pias sir) Shirt B 
ta are ucts |Shirt Bargain! 
4\0 VT? Tele Genuine Amoskeag Flannelette in fancy 
Iai A Die aia ~ plaids; neat turned down collar, cut full. 
Bi cai wich ami oes well made with all seams double stitched. 
tt + ewes | © olors—blue, brown and red over plaids. 
~ ANZ Sizes — 14% to 17. Be sure to state size 
: - ¢ A and color. 
=. Pay bargain prices, plus postage, on 
A\t& O Send No Money arrival. Money back if not satisfied. 
i : : FREE Bargain Catalog lists hundreds of money 
! ~. a 4 saving bargains. Ak oe your copy. 
. : LINCOLN MAIL ORDER CO., Ine. 40) ** Louisville, Kentucky} 
st SOYBEAN 
! BEST 


||| HARVESTER 


IN AMERICA 
They All Say It— 
Our Sales Have Proved It! 


From the Smallest to the Largest Manufacturer 
of SOYBEAN HARVESTERS in Three Years 
SCOTT ONE MAN HARVESTER 


THE SCOTT SALES CO., Elizabeth City, N. C. 
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Circular 






















Danville Military Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
A College Preparatory School located in Southern Virginia. 
Aim: Christian Culture, Character and Citizenship. 


The Institute is a member of the Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools in the Southern States; and of the Association of the 
Military Schools and Colleges in the United States. 

Personal care and supervision; limited numbers; modern equipment; 
directed athletics; moderate cost. 


COL. W. M. KEMPER, Superintendent 
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Sr cerity, Loyalty, Thoroughness 


These, Says Bishop Brent, « 


—" THE Boys on Southern Farms:— 


bottom of all true 


Sincerity lies at the 


a complete unity between thought, 


lre Foundation Qualities of Success 


life. That is, there must be 
words, and actions. 


One of the great defects of American life is its instability, therefore | 


put loyalty next—loyalty to an ideal and loyalty to a task. 


Those who stick 


to their work and do it thoroughly without allowing their eyes continually 
to wander enviously abroad are much more likely to arrive in the end than 


those who failed in this respect. 


The third quality I should stress is that of thoroughness. 


The old saying 


that anything that is worth doing at all is worth doing well certainly applies 


to farm work. 
he gets out of it. 


Bishop Charles H. 
is one of the greatest 
Bishop of 
and 
“Success Talk” will be by Zane Grey. 


Brent, 


Western New York, he has 


who sends us this week's 
religious leaders of our time. 
served as Bishop for the Philippine Islands 
as chief of the chaplain service of the American armies in France. 


Every man who succeeds must put as much into his work as 


CHARLES H. BRENT. 


“Success Talk for Farm Boys,” 
Besides serving as Episcopal 


Next week's 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe.) 








Home Economics Work 


| GO to school at Kannapolis, which is 
seven miles from home. I am 14 
years old and am in the ninth grade. I 
like my studies fine, especially home 
economics, 

I want to tell you a little about my 
home economics work last year, which 





LEARNING BY DOING 


Professor James C. Poole, Smith-Hughes 
teacher in Newberry and Prosperity, S. C., 
high schools, with students digging for peach 
tree borers in a demonstration orchard near 
Newberry, where his classes get valuable les- 
sons in orchard work. 


was the second-year course. Miss Geor- 
gia Williamson was my teacher. At the 
beginning of school we made two cotton 
dresses for ourselves and one for a child, 
and then we made a woolen dress for 
ourselves. 

When we made our first dress, the 
County Fair was going on at Concord. 
There were only two girls in our room 
that had their dresses finished, so they 
sent theirs. I wanted to send mine but 
my pattern was so hard I did not get it 
finished in time. One of the girls, whose 
name is Allene Stonestreet, got the sec- 
ond prize, of which she was very proud. 


Just before Christmas we made a few 
Christmas presents. I enjoyed this very 
much. After Christmas we made hats. 
I found that you could make your own 
hat and it will be as nice as one you 
could buy for a valuable price. We have 
made a few other little things since 
Christmas. CREALIE STEELE. 


Cabarrus County, N. C. 


Benefits From the Study of 
Vocational Agriculture 


| AM taking much pride and interest in 
studying vocational agriculture. There 
were many things on the farm that I 
didn’t know anything about until I stud- 
ied agriculture. 

We have studied about the care of 
chickens, how to get the best results 
from corn and cotton, the different kinds 
of fertilizers, how to spray fruit trees 
with whatever kind of spraying material 
that is suited to the tree, and many other 
things that a farm boy needs to know. 
We are getting along nicely with the 


help of our agriculture teacher, Mr. 
Frank M. Lever. 

Our class is studying The Progressive 
Farmer and all of. us are very much in- 
terested in reading this magazine for the 
pleasure and benefit we get out of it. 


It is certainly helpful to the farmer. 


Of all business, farming is the most 
important, and those who wish to carry 
on this business in the proper way should 
make a special study of it. If no time 
were given to the study of this subject, 
there would not be much progress in our 
country. The whole nation depends on 
the farmer, so why not get down to 
work and study more about farming and 
making our farms a success? 

BYON BOUKNIGHT. 

Richland County, S. C. 


Full of Country Spirit 


AM a South Carolina girl. I live in 

the country, and I am full of the 
country spirit. I like to help mother 
cook and care for the chickens. To go 
fishing and carry a frying pan and lunch 
and have a fish fry, is one of my great- 
est joys. 

I like to play baseball and go skating 
on the pond. Boat riding is the best of 
all sports. There are some of the most 
beautiful ponds in this part of Horry 
you ever saw. We have lily ponds. The 


clear pond is the swimming pool. 
ANNA THOMPSON. 
Horry County, S. C. 





A LEADER AMONG VOCATIONAL AGRI- 
CULTURAL STUDENTS 

Does this lad look like the best individual 
judge of every conceivable farm product 
among four thousand vocational agricultural 
students of South Carolina? That is what he 
is. His name is Leon Clayton. The first year 
that Pickens High put on vocational agri- 
culture it easily brought home the loving cup 
for winning first place in the state judging 
contest held at. onion College, June 2-3. 
Leon won the following prizes for the first 
places he took: 500 connie of laying mash, 
steel turning plow, kodak, gold medal, text- 
book of Guernsey breed, a year’s subscription 
to two farm magazines. F. Corbin is in- 
structor in vocational agriculture at Pickens. 
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Boys’ Club Work in S. C. 


Ten Big Facts You Ought to Know 


HE 4-H club work among farm boys 

in South Carolina has grown steadily 
since its origin in 1908. Only the corn 
club was conducted at that time, the pig 
club being added in 1912. In recent 
years club work 
has been carried 
on with practically 
all of the crops 
and livestock grown 
on the average 
farm. The county 
demonstration 
agent conducts 
club work in each 
of the counties and 
he is assisted by 
local leaders and extension specialists 

from Clemson College. 

2. In 1915 there were only 1,069 mem- 

. bers enrolled in boys’ club work, Since 
that time the number has increased to 
the present enrollment of 4,115. The en- 
rollment of the last 12 years follows :— 





B. 0. WILLIAMS 


Year Enrolled Year Enrolled 
a 1,069 Ptsdecanvcetes 2,010 
WG. oc odovccdses 2,111 Pbenevaneedee 1,594 
Sr 2,355 a 3,600 
BEB. ccccccvence 3,373 Mis 6aneesecte 4,091 
BIRD. cc cvccccces 2,373 Ptkdciheceeveis 4,054 
BSD. ccccvcceces 1,740 a 4,115 


The large number of members from 
1917 to 1919 was due to the response of 
club boys in growing wheat to meet the 
war emergency. 

3. Girls’ club work in South Carolina 
has also made rapid growth since its 
origin in 1912, there being at present a 
farger number of farm girls than boys 
in club work. Negro club work has in- 
creased until there are now about 2,000 
members engaged in club work. This 
gives in 1926 a total enrollment in all 
club work in South Carolina of more 
than 11,000 members. 


4. In order that the county agent might 
expand his efforts in reaching a larger 
number of boys, the community club was 
chosen as the standing method of con- 
ducting club work in 1920, at which time 
10 of these clubs were organized. This 
year there are more than 200 organized 
clubs being conducted in as many farm 
communities. Each of these clubs is 
presided over by regular officers elected 
from among the members and a local 
adult leader. This leader, usually a 
farmer, serves as sponsor or helper to 
the county agent in guiding the activities 
of the club in the community. The idea 
of working toward community develop- 
ment is a valuable feature of club work. 

5. That farm boys are making a finan- 
cial success of their demonstrations in 
club work is shown by figures taken from 
1825 record books submitted by as many 
club boys in 1925. These records show 
a total value of products amounting to 
$96,271.23, grown at a cost of $45,839.55, 
which leaves a profit of $50,431.68. 

6. Club work also stimulates the mem- 
bers to pursue an agricultural education. 
As evidence of this fact a survey made 
at Clemson College recently showed that 
44 per cent of those graduating in agri- 
culture that year had been club boys. 

7. The summer encampments are prov- 
ing very popular. Last year 29 county 
camps were held, with a total attendance 
of 1,663. The camps last from two to 
four days and the programs are of an 
informational, recreational, social, and 
Spiritual nature. 

8. The state short course was held at 
Clemson College July 12-17, with an at- 
‘endance of 102 club boys from 31 coun- 
ties. A valuable feature of this short 
course was the attendance of 13 loca? 
adult leaders from 11 counties. Each 
Stated that he had a wonderful time and 
would go back to his county and help 
carry the light of 4-H club work to all 
farm boys and girls. 

9. The community leaders, most of 
whom are farmers, attending the state 
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short course were: G. A. Sherrill, Ches- 
terfield; Geo. W. Sawyer, Aiken; H. A. 
Bailey, Georgetown; Geo. W. Bussey, 
Edgefield; P. W. Burns, Laurens; V. S. 
Bickley, Lexington; John L. Fairey, J. 
F. Shuler, and J. B. Till, Orangeburg; 
E. W. Stevens, Berkeley; C. J. Aull, 
Saluda; Leslie Morgan, Pickens; and 
William Houck, Calhoun. These leaders 
attended all formations just as did the 
club boys. 

10. The steady growth of 4-H club 
work in South Carolina points to greater 
opportunities for the farm boys and girls 
and it is hoped that ultimately a much 
larger number will be enlisted as mem- 
bers. The 1920 census shows that 
there were 62,793 white boys in 
South Carolina of club age, 10 to 18, 
living on farms and in towns of less than 
2,500 population. It is evident, there- 
fore, that a comparatively small per- 
centage of the farm boys available are 
yet being reached. 

#% 2% 8 


South Carolina Dairymen 
Meet 


T= most important business at the re- 

cent meeting of the South Carolina 
Dairymen’s Association was the passage 
of resolutions asking the Clemson Dairy 
Department to formulate new laws gov- 
erning the dairy industry, as those rfow 
in force have become obsolete, and to 
submit these recommendations to the 
State Board of Health and then ask the 
next legislature to pass them. 

Election of officers for the coming 
year resulted in the choice of S. H. Zim- 
merman, dairyman of Columbia, as 
president; James W. Johnson, manager 
of the Newberry Creamery, as_ vice- 
president; and J. P. LaMaster, Clemson 
College, secretary and treasurer. 


D. W. Watkins of Clemson College 
spoke of the great need for growing 
more winter grains and hays and soil 
building. Mr. J. C. McDowell of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, United States 
of Agriculture, discussed 
cow testing work in the United States 
and urged the South Carolina dairymen 
to organize such associations and get rid 
of unprofitable cows. Prof. W. H. Mills 
of Clemson read a portion of a paper 
he is preparing for the South Carolina 
Handbook, in which he showed that the 
Guernsey cow was first brought into 
South Carolina by the late John R. 
Spearman of the Newberry section. 

Florence gets the next convention, win- 
ning out over Sumter and Columbia. 

R28 


Holding the Cotton Forms 
That Are Set 


IRST setting, and then holding, the 

largest possible number of forms, comes 
near, in my opinion, to being the primary 
goal at which we should aim, if we are 
to make the largest possible yields per 
acre. On our poor hill lands, I find that 
plenty of readily available plant food is 
the first essential in doing this. One 
thousand pounds of fertilizer per acre is 
none too much on such lands, and part 
of this, consisting of 200 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda per acre, I use as a side- 
dressing. This is particularly valuable in 
holding the cotton green and fruiting 
through hot, dry periods of midsummer. 

Second, late cultivations must be given 
with extreme care. I have seen many a 
promising cotton crop badly hurt by 
deep, close plowing in late June or July. 
For these late cultivations, we find it very 
important to use large heel sweeps and 
stay well away from the cotton. Des- 
troying weeds and grass should be the 
primary aim of late cultivation, and if 
the crop be clean, with the cotton locking 
in the rows, I doubt if cultivation is ad- 
visable. B. L. MOSS 
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RIGHT NOW 
is the time 
to start feeding 


FUL:O;PEP 


for more eggs . . . better eggs . . . bigger profits 


There's nothing like Ful-O-Pep Egg 
Mash for turning a flock of pullets and 
hens into the most profitable bunch of 
hard-working layers you have ever had. 


And there’s no time like SEPTEMBER 
for starting to use Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
and putting your flock on the Ful-O-Pep 
method of feeding. 


Your pullets will be better producers if 
they get this great Egg Mash NOW. If 
they have not matured, due to late 
hatches, continue feeding Ful-O- Pep 
Growing Mash according to directions. 


And for the most profitable year-round 
results, start NOW to feed your hens on 
Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash and Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch Grains. During the molt feed 
half Growing Mash and half Egg Mash 
and see them hurry through the molt 
and get back to steady laying. 


Use this good mash because it is bound 
to bring you more eggs. Use it because 
it gives the pullets the start they must 
have to be unusual producers in months 
to come. Use it because it makes hens 
lay uniformly larger eggs, with stronger 
shells, and because chicks hatched from 
these eggs wil be sturdy and strong. 


Right now—at a nearby dealer—there is 
a fresh new stock of Ful-O-Pep Egg 
Mash waiting for you. Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch Grains, too. 
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Protected and Oiled 
Like the Motor in Your Car 


Now you can get a farm engine with working parts just 
as completely protected against metal-cutting, trouble- 
making sand, dust and dirt as the motor in your car—an 
engine with a simple automatic oiling system that is just 
as effective in keeping the working parts well lubricated 
as the automobile motor. It’s the 


John Deere Farm Engine 












The Enclosed Engine that es 6 ie 
y Oils _ fbet Eee fhe zone 
ou can appreciate the extra years 0} a “4 
ter service the John Deere will give you, the ine and theJohn 
fewer adjustments and fewer repairs that pumpjack. Com 
—no 





will be needed, because you know the value 
of fully protecting and thoroughly lubri- 
cating the working parts of an engine. 

John Deere engines are built in 1-1/2-, 3- 
and 6-H. P. sizes. Can be furnished with 
portable truck. 

Before you buy an engine make it a point 
tosee the John Deere Type E. If your John 
Deere dealer can’t supply you, write us. 






ears or belts for 
stock to 



















THIS FREE BOOKLET tells you about the — 4 
other superior features in the John Deere Type 
Also, got free account book, on the 
Farm,” by writing to John Deere, » il., 
and asking for Booklets WR-53S. 


JOHN = DEERE 
















THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





BUY AN Y 
WITTE Log 
and 


Tree Saw 


On Your Own Termis 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Leg Saw Does 10 Men’s Work | 


Dont Send! Penny 


Lumberjack 
and Pants 
Both For 
9 











Buy From the Maker 


and Save Money 


The WITTE Log and Tree Saw Burns any 
fuel and will cut from 15 to 40 cords of wood a day. 
to operate and move. Trouble-proof. Fel! 








you. y will be ship: C.0.D, You do not pay trees—makes ties—runs other - Fast 

ene penny antil they vered at your door by] | money maker and big labor saver. Completely 

THE LUMBERJACK is made of a heavy fleeced | | Pauipped with Wico Magneto, ee 
geaid vets fannel in 1 guaranteed colors. Has| | lator, throttling governor and 2 fly wheels, 

w can up around 

the neck or worn open. Two Write today for my big FREE 

bende Sona Sorc wists Seis] | JV BOQ Q@emaw Corwin and ioe Ear Permen 

COLORS: Red, ¢ gray, blue or Prices. No obligation. Also 

chest. THE Tasoe overplaid. Sizes, 4 to 44 manufacturers of all-fuel WITTE Engines, 1% to 36 

ERS are m strong ELP.. Saw Rigs and Pumping Outfits. ED. H. WITTE. 


teria 
Dockets and belt straps ail eens WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Witte Bidg., 
Empire 
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better Lcheraes. ear both articles. If they are not Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., 
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Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 


A Paying Truck Farm 


(Concluded from page 8) 

are 
are 
are 


ach, turnips, lettuce, cabbage, etc., 
harvested before the tomato plants 
set out and that these same crops 
started again after early tomatoes are 
harvested. This gives time and room for 
two crops a year on the same land— 
crops of high acre value too. The Pur- 
dum farm land is never idle. All the land 
in truck crops produces two or more 
crops each year, with the exception of 
the strawberry land. None other than 
rich, rich, rich, land could afford this 
luxury. 

We know farms of 50 to 100 acres 
in cultivation that net less on the whole 
farm than one acre nets on the Purdum 
truck farm. Poor land is what ails 
Southern farming and we believe that 99 
per cent of our more than a million 
readers will say “Amen” to this state- 
ment. Yet 99 per cent of us are now 
cultivating poor land. Taking without 
giving will not last always. It is con- 
trary to all the laws of nature. Only 
the robber takes something for nothing, 
and robbers always come to grief, 


Mulches 20 Acres a Year 
ULCHING with wheat straw shipped 
in from anywhere it can be bought, 
coming sometimes from as far away as 
Pennsylvania, is a regular practice on 
the Purdum farm. It takes about eight 


| tons to theacre to give the desired effect. 


someone will ask. 
How does 


“What does it cost?” 
“It pays,” say the Purdums. 
it pay? Here’s how :— 

1. It effectively prevents soil wash. 

2. It saves rain water. 

3. It saves irrigation water. 

4. It keeps the temperature of the ground 
modified and the supply of moisture uniform. 
It’s a regulator. 

5. It keeps down weeds. 

6. It furnishes humus. 

7. It keeps the crops clean, and— 

8. It gives returns of from $1,000 to $2,000 
per acre. 

What else will accomplish more? In 
dry years it more than doubles the yield 
and every year about doubles the market 
quality of the crop. Mulchirig is a great 
big item on this farm. “It makes a 
beautiful tomato and keeps the vines 
bearing regularly and long. Pine straw 
is better than wheat straw for mulching 
celery. It is short and can be handled 
to greater advantage,” Mr. Purdum said. 


Spraying Gives One-half the Profit 
HILE we were at the Purdum farm 
the second planting of tomatoes was 

being sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. 
Little specks of blight were beginning to 
show after cloudy and rainy weather. 
Spraying is one of the most regular 
pieces of work done here. Nothing un- 
der control is allowed to interfere with 
spraying. Tomatoes are sprayed once a 
week and oftener if rain falls. We asked 
Mr. Purdum if it paid to spray so often. 
“About half the profit we get from such 
crops as tomatoes and celery comes from 
spraying,” he said. “It is impossible to 
make marketable celery without spray- 
ing and I doubt whether I could make 
money on tomatoes if I did not spray 
regularly and thoroughly.” 

The main spraying outfit is mounted 
on a narrow framed light truck and is 
drawn by a mule. The power is fur- 
nished by a gasoline engine, Two pipes 
capped with three nozzles each lead from 
eaca side of the outfit. These nozzles 
are so arranged that they may be ad- 
justed at any desired angle. We saw this 
machine in operation, spraying tomato 
plants that were six feet high and tied 
to stakes. The upper set of nozzles on 
each side of the machine was set high 
so as to spray downward. The others 
were low and sprayed upward, each at 
an angle that gave complete coverage to 
the six feet of plants. The sprayer cov- 
ered one side each of two rows at a 
passage. This sprayer was essentially 
made to order under Mr. Purdum’s 
specifications and is capable of any ad- 
justment for any purpose for which it 
may be needed. 








The Progressive Farmer 


Mr. Purdum gave us an entirely new 
idea in regard to Bordeaux mixture. 
“Bordeaux mixture should be made fresh 
every two hours,” he said. “It will lose 
in effectiveness if mixed longer.” 

Editor’s Note.—Unquestionably the Pur- 

dum farm is one of the most interesting 

yet discussed in our 1926 reports of ‘‘Suc- 
cessful Carolinas - Virginia Farmers and 

How They Have Succeeded.” And only 

half the interesting things we found on 

the Purdum farm have yet been told. The 
second half of this article will appear in 
next week’s Progressive Farmer. 


& 8 
, 
The World’s News: A Month- 
ly Review 
(Concluded from page 5) 
women should organize, should become 
active in politics, should coGperate in 
business, and in all other ways should 
safeguard the welfare of their chosen _ 
occupation. And in all these things we 
should seek the co6peration of the West- 
ern states where also a rural civilization 
and a rural culture are battling desper- 
ately for development and for “Equality 
for Agriculture” in state and national 
affairs. 
or a, | 

“T NEVER lost the habit of pulling 

fodder until I found the habit of 
sOwing cover crops in the fall and bought 
a mowing machine.” So said a farmer 
recently at an experience meeting held 
at a State Farmers’ Institute. 


OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY 
L. C. Herring 


y BRov Copeland Herring, vocational 

agricultural teacher at Richlands, N. 
C., was born Sept. 2, 1896, and is a 
Clemson College man, having been a 
member of the class of 1919. He was 
reared on a farm near Gresham, S. C., 
and married Mrs. Kate Cheek of Rox- 
boro, N. C. Their home life is cheered 
by two youngsters, R. E. Maxwell and 
Maxwell, who happen to be of the same 
age. Before becoming a_ vocational 
teacher July 1, 1921, Mr. Herring served 
as county agent. His present ambition 
is to teach farm boys both the theory 
and practice of farming so that they will 
be more businesslike and efficient than 
they would otherwise be. 


J. C. Stiles 


OSEPH Clay Stiles, Ashland, Va, 

county agent of Hanover County, was 
born September 13, 1883, and was reared 
on a farm in Montgomery County, Va. 
He graduated from V. P. I. in 1904 and 
seven years later married Miss Virginia 
Clay Robertson of Chester, Va. Mr. 
Stiles has been secretary of the farm 
loan association and of the Farmers’ Un- 
ion for 10 years. Before becoming a 
county agent, he was an agricultural 


teacher, 
W. F. Howell 


ILLIAM Ford Howell, county agent 

of Lancaster County, S. C., was born 
on September 15, 1893, near Rock Hill, 
S. C., and grew up on the farm. He 
graduated from Clemson College with 
the class of 1918 and later did special 
work at the University of Bristol, Eng- 
land. In 1920 he married Miss Elfreida 
Poag of his native county. They have 
two little daughters, Margaret Anne and 
Elfreida. Mr. Howell is also secretary 
of the South Carolina Jersey Cattle 
Club. When asked to state his aim and 
ambition in his work as county agent, 
Mr. Howell said :— 

“My ambition is to make farm life 
satisfying and profitable. To make it 
satisfying we must have good community 
life, good country homes, good schools 
and churches, and a proper realization 
of the dignity of farm life and labor. To 
make it profitable, we must produce good 
crops from fertile soils, use farm ma- 
chinery and farm power properly, have 
better systems of marketing, keep live- 
stock in proper balance on the farm, and 
know our farms.” 
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COLOR FAST | 


FIRST AND LAST 
Prove It By Free Samples 


Neither sun nor rain, neither rub nor 
tub, can take out the beautiful colors, 
or fade the strikingly new, stylish and 
lovely patterns that noted Paris fabric 
designers have created for 


GENUINE 


jivter Pan 


Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Prints, plains, voiles, woven checks, 
woven stripes, shantungs, suitings — 
every one, though surprisingly modest 
in cost, is backed by the absolute guar- 
antee (see coupon) that thousands of 
women rely on. 
Test out without cost why it pays to 
insist on the Peter Pan name on the 
selvage, by mailing this coupon for 
“The Peter Pan Sampler’’ Sent Free 


Containing 30 Beautiful Samples 
of New, Stylish, Lovely Patterns. 


Be sure to give us the name of your 
dealer and say if he sells Genuine 
Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 


47 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 





Please send me “‘The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 samples, 
postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 
Name 


Sereet Address or P. O. Box 














Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics?___ 















“We will replace any garment 
made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
it fades.— Henry Glass & Co.” 

















made for the 
government and 
contain only the finest wool yarn; elastic 
ribbed tops; every per brand new and per- 
fect, and are worth three times our price. 
9c 
FREE Our Bargain Bulletin, listing 
hundreds of money-saving bar- 
gains, sent to any address upon request. 
Write for your copy today. 
LINCOLN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
Dept. 102 a ® Loul ille, Ky. | 























to your exact measure, in the 
latest style, to keep and wear 
and show to your friends, Let 
them see our beautiful sam- 





astonishing low price, 8 fu 
fl elegant Swatch | 


mail coupon 
startling special 
F.R. Schau, Sales Manager 


KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. 





Dept. 411 Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sirz—Send me your epecial offer, all FREE 
Name.. . 

BP Dy. ccoved Box........ St. & No. 
P.O.....sccccccccesccessecscocescces coos MOMNOre es voce cece 





A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of 
Printing, addressing and mailing would be 
in addition. It is economy for you or the 
manufacturer to advertise instead of ding 
cut circulars. Advertise and buy advertised 
Products 








Health Rules That Helped a 
North Carolina Woman 


NORTH Carolina farm mother who 
contracted tuberculosis but went to 

the State Sanatorium and recovered three 
years ago and is now in excellent health 
gives the following rules which brought 
back her health and enable her to keep 
it : 
1. Sleep in the open air. 


2. Work some and rest some. 

3. Get up every morning at a regular time. 
Go to bed at 9 o’clock. 

4. Drink a glass of water before breakfast. 
Drink six glasses of water every day. 

5. Don’t take medicine unless a doctor gives 
it to you. 
pation, eat health bran. 

6. Diet.—For breakfast eat cereal, fruit, egg 
or meat, and drink milk instead of coffee. 
For dinner eat vegetables and cornbread. 
supper at a regular time. Eat 
thing you like, but drink plenty of 
Don’t eat between meals. Eat candy, 
etc., just after meals. At bedtime 
apple without peeling it. 


milk 
nuts, 
eat an 


7. Rest two hours after dinner. 


8 Try not to worry about anything that 
can’t be helped. 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


ET Rats Ruin Binder Canvas Kolls. 


—Last year when I was through with 
the binder, I took the canvas rolls off 
and set them in a corner of the shop and 
paid no more attention to them. When 
I got my binder out to put it in shape 
for cutting, I was in a terrible hurry. 
To add to my burden, I found the rats 
and mice had simply played havoc with 
the canvas. It required nearly half a 
day to repair the damage. Next time I 
shall suspend my canvas rolls by a wire 
from the ceiling and foil the attempts 
of the little marauders. FARMER. 

* * * 

Worked Children in “Field During 
School—One very bad mistake I and 
several parents have made was keeping 
the children home to help gather the 
crop in order to prevent damage by rains. 
A child sent to school two or three days 
in the week and to the field two or three 
is just given only half a chance to get 
an education. A FARM MOTHER. 


* * * 


Flowers Failed to Stand Drouth—We 
planted flowers that could not stand the 
drouth of summer, and when the dry 
weather came our yard resembled a 
broomsedge patch. We are planning to 
have more drouth-resisting flowers next 
year, and we hope to plant our peren- 
nials that are to bloom next summer this 
summer and fall so that they will bloom 
early next spring. D. A. 

* * * 














Didn’t Keep Harness Oiled —The 
greatest mistake that 1 made this year 
was failing to keep my harness well oiled. 
They are now hard and not pliable. 

READER. 
* * * 

Gave Credit Without Security —One 
great mistake I made was selling a three- 
gallon milk cow to a sawmill man on 
credit without taking a mortgage. The 
next thing I knew, he had traded my cow 
for a flivver and left. “Play Safe” is 
my slogan. SUBSCRIBER. 


x* * * 


Bought Mixed Breeds——One of the 
greatest mistakes I ever made was not 
buying purebred poultry. I thought I 
would get a mixed breed as they were a 
little cheaper, but I soon saw my mis- 


take. I sold all my mixed chickens and 
bought some Rhode Island Red hens. 
MRS. R. D. M. 
*_ * * 


Regrets Leaving the Farm.—One of 
the big mistakes of my life was to train 
myself for practical farming and then in 
the midst of success and the prime of 
life to leave the farm to accept an office 
position in the city which offered a few 
more paltry dollars per year, but from 
which I returned nine years later to the 
farm with health, my greatest asset in 
life, irrecoverably impaired. W. A. G. 


If anything is needed for consti- | 


Eat | 


almost any- | 
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The Efficiency of 
your Set 


determines the value 
of radio to you 


OU wouldn’t buy a “‘sprung”’ horse 

or a tractor with burned-out bear- 
ings. Apply the same sound judgment 
in selecting your radio set. 





Your distance from worth-while stations re- 
quires that your set have the qualities which 
bring in distant stations with volume and 
clearness; to select any station and then be 
free from the interference of others. Grebe 
Binocular Coils assure you of this. The 
Grebe Colortone gives you complete con- 
trol over the loud speaker, so that you can 
always maintain the natural tone and clear- 


Colortone 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 





Bimerdar Sele ness of voice or music. 
and ' 
he ~~ It is these and other exclusive Grebe develop- 


ments, together with sound construction, that 
make the Synchrophase so efficient. The 
name Grebe has been in the forefront of 
radio for nearly twenty years. When you 
buy a Synchrophase you may be sure that 
you are making a real investment. 


Send for Booklet PF which 
fully explains the features 
that make Grebe reception 
so unusually superior. Then 
haveyour dealer demonstrate. 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc., 109 W.57th St., New York 


Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal 





er 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


This Company owns and operates 
stations WAHG and WBOQ 





All Grebe appa- 

ratus is cover 

by patents grant- 
ing. 


ed an 
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Farmers Exchange : A 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. FAs 





a Collard, Tomato and Brussels Sprouts 
plants; akefields and Flat Dutch; mailed promptly 
postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. Walter 
Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 

Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants ready for late 
setting. Special wholesale prices, $1.00 thousand. 
Prompt shipments, well packed; satisfaction guaranteed. 


i, Zit 


Old Dominion Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 
10 million Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants. 
00, 75c; 500, $1.00; 














This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION 


editions of e Progressiv 
this TARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
have no reduced rates. 








—E 
Carolinas-Virginia. 


State plainly ‘20.000 

X issippi Calley. . 135,000 

what editions you | (cha Alabama..| 100,000 
wish to wee, = |S Texas....... +. sees 120,000 





Texas 
All fan editions. . 475.000 


An advertisement ot. four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 







1,000, $1.50, prepaid. Collect, 
$1.00 thousand — delivery 


of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- Prompt shipment. 


ering age i South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other ee Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 








shows rates per word for advertising in Cabbage, Collard and Tomato Plants for late setting. 
number or amount counts as a word. We 300, $1.00: 500, $1.25; 1,000, prepaid. Express 
collect, $1.25 per 1,000; 10:00; ye Prompt ship- 
Farmers’ Exchange— ments, good delivery guaranteed. Wholesale Plant 

8 cents per word C Company, Thomasville, Ga. 

8 cents per word 
and Fla.........4 6 cents per word 
SE, and 8. Okla..........] 6 cents per word 
Whole South..............- 27 cents per word 








Cabbage Plants. Now re ady. ~ Varieties, Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Fiat Dutch. 
Prices by parcel post postpaid: 500 for $1.25; 1,000 


for $2.25. By express, $1.00 per 1,000. Order now. 

















Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. P. D, Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 














| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


8. Elliot, 





Boxwood; single bushes, also hedges. 
Belle Meade, Va. 

Wanted. — Slightly used Martin Ditcher. Write 
Sparrow Farm, Gastonia, N. C. 

Wanted.—Planer and Moulder; also small circular 
saw. Frank Kymer, Rt. 3, Asheville, N. C. 

‘or Exchange.—Full blood female Collie, 9 months 

od, “ter chickens. Ned Broom, Monroe, N. C. 











50 acres now ready for late setting. Cabbage, Cop- 
enhagen Market, Early Jersey, wd bg 
Saccentiem, Fiat Dutch, Danish Ballheac 

HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | ri aisha aha obo, 38°35 prepaid Calle” $18 

per 1 : 10,000, $10. Tomato and Collard plants same 

price, We are the oldest and largest growers in the 

Wanted.—Position as farm manager. Years ex- state. Shipping capacity over half million per day. 

perience. Bank references. Address Box Five, £z Our plants must please you or money promptly re- 
Ala. funded. J. P. Council] Company, Franklin, Va 


Experienced lady School Teacher, desires position. STRAWBERRY  —_ 
ee es oe * S = Kiondyke, Missionary and several other varieties. 
—- - All new ground grown and state inspected. Get our 
Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help prices. Season starts October 1. W. L. Scoggins, 
























The Progressive Farmer 


Both Crimson and Bur Clover.—Crimson in chaff, 8 
cents per pound. Bur screened one time, 4 cents per 
pound. J. A. Fell, Verdery, 8, C. 


OATS 
1,000 bushels Virginia a Gray. Winter Turf Oats and 
V. P. L. Black Winter Oats. Send for samples. bed- 
ford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 

Pedigreed strain Fulghum Oats. Red Rust Proof 
Oats. Beautifully cleaned and graded. Write for 
fall bulletin on small grain and attractive prices, 
Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, 8S. ¢ 


RYE 

~ Abruzzi ‘Rye. —Same me seed, less money. H. R. Me- 
sJIntosh, Hayesville, N 

Abruzzi Seed Rye, $2.00 per bushel.. Write Aspen 
Hill Stock Farm, Milford, Va. 

~ Abruzzi Rye, $1.75, f.o.b. as. N.C. W. P. 
Bowman, Granite Falls, N. 

100 bushels home grown, recleaned Rye, $1.40 per 
bushel. C. R. Gilbert, Chatham, Va. 

For Sale.—Abruzzi_ Seed Rye, $2.00 per bus hel, 
grown on our farm. Blair’s Dairy Farm, High Point, 
NW. C. 
































September shipment only. Winter Rye, $1.25; Abruzzi 





Rye, $1.65. heck with order. F. D. Dickey Feed 
Co., Murphy, Cc. 

Recleaned Abruzzi Rye, $1.85 per bushel. Beardless 
Fuleaster and Golden Chaff seed Wheat, $2.00 per 


bushel. Best varieties to sow. J. Hunsucker, Con- 
over, N. C 





TURNIPS 





you get er government position. Write him Harrison, Tenn. 





Wanted.—Car load grade calves for feeders; 5 to 6 
months old; beef stock. Wade L. Mizell, Palmyra, 
MN. C. 





Confederate envelopes without stamps marked * “paid” 
or “‘due,”’also Currier prints, samplers, Paisley shawle, 

er plates, antiques purchased. Mason Belcher, 
‘ornall Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 


[ Panes FOR SALE OR RENT | 


LOANS 


Farm Loans Now Available.—Low rate of interest, 
easy terms. Phone 3006 or write me: location of farm, 
whether on public road, number of acres under culti- 
vation, and amount loan you want. C. 8. Spratlin, 
Masonic Temple, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


FLORIDA 


Pasco County, Florida, ideal ‘Yor “poultry 1 and 1d fruit 
growing. High rolling country, lakes, gulf 
Pure water, health conditions excellent. Fertile “olla 
Progressive towns. miles paved roads. Near 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, Lakeland. Secretary A. P. A. 
of Florida resides here. Poultry associations and in- 
cubation planta. ‘‘Pascoan’’ gives facts. Cony free. 
Pasco County Chamber of Commerce, Dade City, F Fia. 


GEORGIA 


Wonderful _ Opportunities.— Southern Georgia farm 
lands. Write for complete information. Chamber 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 


For Sale.—10,000 acres finest bright leaf tobacco 
land, in Southwest Georgia. Price $15.00 per acre 
and up. Bainbridge Realty Co., Bainbridge, Ga. 


Tobacco Growers.—South Georgia tobacco brings 
highest returns on basis of farm cost. Get full in- 
formation from Chamber of Commerce, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 


For Sale.—885 acres of land in Seminole County, 
six miles west of Donalsonville, the county site, on 
the Chattahoochee river, on public highway; main 
dwelling, two tenant houses, deep well, good barn 
and stockade; a =| dairying and general farm- 
ing; will grow bright leaf tobacco and all other crops, 
Price $15.00 per acre, third cash, balance terms. Write 
L. H. Cliett, ps painbridge, Ga. 


NORTH CAROLINA 



































Strawberry Plants. - — Five million Klondyke, Mis- 
sionary, Excelsior, $3.50 per 1.000, collect. Booking 
orders now for fall ee Satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. H. Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga 


Wanted.—Single man as farm worker. Experienced 
with tractor and all farm machines. Good dry hand 
equipment. 


milker. Modern Ayrshire herd. Henry 
Nicoll, Perryville, Md. 
Get our free Pecan catalogue before buying trees. 


” PLANTS 
Bass Pecan Company, _ Lumberton, Miss. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO $$ —— 
~ Pecan growing is profitable. If interested a as to 
000, $1.50, how, what, when or where to grow them write J. B. 




















Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, $1.00; 





postpaid. Leroy Halil, Hillsboro, N. C Wight, Cairo, Ga. 
Plants.—Cabbage and Collard: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
postpaid. R. I Councill, Franklin, Va. es, land vemmeaeet free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
———- —. levelan Tenn 
Fall heading Cabbage and Collard plants: $1 50, = - 


Eureka F cl N. C, Peach Trees, 7 00 hundred ; “Apples, $12. 00; Straw- 
as : ~ — et berry plants, $3.50 thousand. Catalogue free. Sales- 
Early Jersey Cabbage and Collard onto: 1,000, men wanted. Baker Nursery, Higginson, Ark. 

C 


1.50, tpaid. Ga Dell or, Newt 

pn + £...- cole — Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 
Gainesville, Ga.- Cabbage, Collards, Tomato sinuia: stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 

1,000, $1.00; 10,000, $7.50. Green Mountain Farm ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Cabbage plant: $1.00, 1,000; Collards $1.00; Pepper Select budded Pecan trees, standard varieties. Whe 


1,000, postpaid. 




















2.00 Good plants. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, ments after November 15th. Book orders now. 

Georgia. for folder. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 
Cabbage and Collard plants for fall heading: 500, 

$1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. Tidewater Plant Co., SEEDS 

Franklin, Va. 





~ Summer plants . Cabbage, Collard, chemteally treat- 
ed: 300, 75 cents; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.60; delivered. 


‘ q chanan’s, 
H. H. Goff, Falcon, N. Buchanan's fall seed prices mailed free. Bu 


Memphis, Tenn. 














Plants.—Cabbage: $1.00, 1,000; ‘Collards a 00: Pep- 
jor $2.00. Prompt shipment.’ W Williams ALFALFA 
anklin y 


Buchanan’s Buck Brand Alfalfa Seed.—Best known 
Buchanan Seed 





Good Cabbage and Collard plants ready. Postpaid: for Southern states. Price list free. 
sand. Thomasville Co., Memphis, Tenn 


500, $1.00; collect, $1.00 per 


Buchanan’s Red Top White Globe Turnips. Finest 
grown: 1 pound, 75c; 5 pounds, $2.50, postpaid. Cata- 
logue free. juchanan’s. Memphis, Tenn. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Abruzzi Rye, Seed Wheat and smocth Barley at 
farmers’ prices. Farmers’ Exchange, Hayesville, N. C. 


Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Rye, Rape, 
Barley, Grasses and Clovers. V. R. Bush, ‘atmeae 
Georgia. 


~Leap’s Prolific Seed Wheat (recleaned) $2.00 bushel. 
Abruzzi Rye $1.65; f.o.b. Chatham, Va. A 

















Thornton 
Rye.—Home grown Abruzzi. Crimson ‘Clover, Vetch. 
Inoculation satisfactic mm or refund. . E. Coulter, 


Connelly Springs, N 

~ Yellow Melilotus, Black Medic (reseeders), Vetch, 
Dallis i = for cover crops, hay, pastures. Folder 
Lambe Darlington, Ala. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


Vigorous Fall Chicks.—Reduced prices. 15 breeds. 
Free circulars. Southern Hatcheries. North, 8. © 


Shinn Chicks are better. Leading breeds. $7.40, 
00 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 
top, Missouri. 

Baby Chicks.—Purebred Reds, Rocks, llc; White 
Leghorns, 10c. Lithia Spring Hatchery, Park Station, 
Waynesboro, Va. 

Chicks.—Rarred Rocks, 
$9.50; heavy mixed, $8.50. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 














Reds, English “Leghorns, 
Prepaid live delivery. 





Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 


Cabbage, heading Collard plants: 200, 50c; 500, 
00; 1,000 prepaid. 5,000, $0 collect. 


CABBAGE 


Easy terms on Cabbage Seed. Write Robert Hack- 
Contract grower. 








Chicks, 7c up C. O. D., delivery guaranteed. Write 
for feeding system that raised 90-95% to maturity 
vo — year. (€. M. Lauver, Box 36, McAlister- 
ville, a. 





Lillydale’ Farm, Mineral | Springs, N. ney, Durham, N. C. 


Stop! Look! Cabbage and Collard slant mos@ 
Dacked in wooden crates: 1,000, $1.00: 2,000. $1.75; 
3,000, $2.50; 5,000, $3.50. Postage collect. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Duke Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 





CLOVER 


We guarantee perfect stands. Burr Clover Farms, 
Originators Early Southern Bur Clover, Rock Hill, 
8. C. 











For Sale.—Two hundred acres. Two million feet 
pine timber. Mile of paved road, seventeen miles 
Charlotte. G. B. Caldwell, Owner, Monroe, N. C. 


Large or smal] farms in Southampton, Surry and 
other counties of Virginia, Low prices, easy terms, 
titles guaranteed. Write for descriptions ani frices. 
W. H. Copeland, Rt. 1, Box 79, Rich Square, N. C. 


Fine tobacco and truck farms, suited to peaches 
and berries, 85 "acres, 40 in cultivation; good build- 
ing: $5,500. Write for list of forty farms or come 
any day except on Satusdee, ames BR. Moore, Realtor, 
Box 81, Washington, N. 


Fo Sale or Rent-—-Easy terms. 6-room house, 4 
acres land, orchard; desirably located in town of 
Efland, = Southern Railway between Greensboro and 
Durham. Hard surface highway, new high school and 
churches. Write aw! complete information. J. L. 
Efiand, Efiand, N 


Valuable Eastern North Carolina farm for sale. 

0-acre farm in Edgecombe County, three miles from 
railroad station, on imp highway. 500 acres 
cleared, 100 seedling pecans. Eight-room dwelling 
and necessary buildings and barns Also 50-acre 
farm one mile of Nashville, Nash county. Both farme 
in heart of cotton, peanut, tobacco belt. E. M. Land, 
Statesville, N. C. 


Three Cheap Farms for Sale.—Convenient to school, 
churches, railroad, state highways; good community 
and fine farming section. No. 1—78 acres, eight - 
Toom, newly painted building; price $4,250.00—four 
thousand two hundred fifty dollars, $1,250 cash, terms 
Ddalance, No. 2—58 acres, $3,000.00—three thousand 
dollars, seven hundred fifty dollars cash, terms bal- 
ance; (7) seven room building painted and good out- 
buildings. No. 3—140 acres, one ndred acres tim- 
ber lands, mill logs, piling; (7) seven room newly 

nted building; two thousand dollars cash, terms 

lance; price $8,000.00, eight thousand. L. A. 
Rountree, Sunbury (Gates County), N. C. 


VIRGINIA 


Tobacco, cotton and grain farms. Easy terms. C. 
Witmer, Crewe, Va. 


For Sale.—Three good farms. Write W. E. Hall, 
(Owner), Mechums River, Va. 


ie Ww for rent, 3 miles of Franklin. 


























If interested 











™ + Taylor, Franklin, Va. 
Sale.—Orchard, 1,250 trees, 62% acres. Good 
butidi gS. “Price $5,000 Cc. BR. Cole Forest, Va 
Fight farms for sale, 25 to 1,300 ores. ‘Tf interest- 
ed write O. G. Filiy ppen, Owner, Cumberland, Va 











Write for list of farms for sale by owners. Emporia 
Develoyment Association (a community organization), 
Emporia 


A fine Vir rginia home and farm, 102 acres, for sale. 
Right at Emporia. The town has built to the prop- 


erty. A money maker for someone within a few 
years. J. Dudley Woodard, North Emporia, Va 
61 acres on improved highway, choiee section Vir- 


ginia. Near schools, railroad, churches. Residence 
seven rooms, Delco lights, barn, store room good stand. 
Orchard, fine water. Sacrifice at $3,500; easy terms. 
H. K. Hawthorne, Charlottesville, Va 


560 Acres James River Excellent Land.—Produces 
any crop raised in Virginia. 8-room dwelling, 2 large 
barns, long river frontage, income of $400.00 per year 
from government. $15,000 on good terms. 264 acres, 
100 in cultivation, 8-room ore! 5-flue barns, strip 


house, good stable, fine land; $5,5 123 acres, fine 
bright tobacco land on National “ighwas, ae | 
located, good improvements, $6,000 all 


improvements necessary, well located, fine bright to- 
Dbacco Ro $6,000. These farms are offered on good 
easy 80 acres, one of thet best mall farms 
in this secti section, large commercial orchard and vineyard, 





3% miles of city, $4,500. R. Maury Young, Union 
Trest Bide Petersburg, Va. 


A Real Helpat 
Seeding Time 


Wood's Crop Special which we want 
to send you without a penny of cost 
will help you to keep posted on cur- 
rent prices of all seeds for fall sowing. 
It will give you helpful suggestions 
on what to plant and interesting facts 
about seed oats, alfalfa and other 
field seeds. 

All you have to do is to drop us a 
line saying “Send Crop Special.” 


WOODS SEEDS 


Let them help you reap a richer reward for your labor and investment. 


Wood's Seeds, thoroughly tested for purity and germination, are safe 
seed to plant as more than 150,000 Southern farmers have proven to 
their own satisfaction. 





Field Seed 'Buying 


For fall seeding, we suggest: 





—Genuine Abruzzi Rye, a variety particu- 
larly adapted to the South. 

—Hairy Vetch, a wonderful 
gatherer and soil improver. 

—Fulghum and Virginia Gray 
Oats. 

Samples and up-to-date germination tests 

sent on request. 


nitrogen 


Winter 


Our stocks of certified seed, grown under 
supervision of the Crop Improvement 
Association, are from the highest yielding 
crops grown in the State. 

Write for catalog and prices. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1878 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Accredited Chicks.—Low cut prices on 12 leading 
varieties. ed by fourteen years’ reputation for 
quality and satisfaction. Catalog free. Booth Hatch- 
ery. Box 550. Clinton. Mo. 


Purebred chicks, 8c up. Leading breeds. Best lay- 
ing strains. Our chicks grow rapidly. Prompt ship- 
ment. Live arrival guaranteed. Illustrated catalog 
free. Rex Poultry Co., Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 


Higrade Chicks and Pullets.—State accredited. Per 
100: Leghorns $11; Anconas, Rocks, Reds, $13; Or- 
pingtons, Wyandottes, $14; Light Brahmas $18: as- 
sorted $8; large assorted $10. Live delivery. Catalog. 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 


Quality Chicks.—Lowest prices. State accredited; 
hatched from high egg producing flocks. 15 breeds 
Thousands of chicks weekly for fall delivery. 100% 
live arrival guaranteed. Our eleventh season Satis- 
fied customers everywhere. rite for free illustrated 
catalogue. Lindstrom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Rox 
101, Clinton, Mo 














ANCONAS 


Cockerels, from Virginia certified flock, 6 months. 
Walter W. ‘Plumb, Box 1000, Charlottesville, Va 


LEGHORNS 


For Sale.—60 Brown Leghorn pullets, six months 
fa. $1.75 each. Mrs. W. E. Hall, Mechums River, 
a. 








Please write for our Anniversary Sale sheet of Trail’s 
End 307-egg strain White Lechorns; hens, pullets, 
cockerels, sold at great reduced prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Cockerels a Sale.—Purebred The ympson Ringlet 
Barred Rocks, April hatched, $3.00 to $10.00, shape 
and barring. iz eges $2.50. Write E. J. Norfleet, 
Holland, Va. 


Park's strain Barred Rock pullets and cockerels are 
now being sold at great reduced prices during anni- 
versary sale. Write for sale list. Trail’s End Poul- 
wy Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


WYANDOTTES 


February hatched purebred Rose Comb White Wyan- 
dottes. Pullets $1.25; cockerels, $1.50, $2.50. Ridge- 
way Farm, Mack, Va. a 

For Sale.—March hatched cockerels and yearling 
hens. mY strain direct. Mrs. George Durfee, 
Prospect, 























PEA FOWL 
Peafowl wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va 
Peafowls wanted. M. H. Richardson, Monroe, N. C 














TWO OK MORE BREEDS 


“Lakenvelder, Ancona and Hamburg coc! icgrets. Best 
breeding. E. E. Bell, Pollocksville, N 


100 selected growing cockerels, from ew Tan- 
cred White Leghorns and Thompson’s Ringlet Barred 
Rocks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alfred Haase, Peters- 
burg, Va. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


= kinds Brooders, cheap. M. E. Murphy, Ta!mo, 
Geo ria. 


New Fish Meal: $3.25, 100; $60.00 ton. Robert 
Smith, Nassawadox, Va. 


| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 

















Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





Duroc Jersey pigs for Sale.—Write E. A. © 
Moyock, N. C. 











on 

















Lf AGGIE 


aap s st 
WAC 2 
























September 11, 1926 
DUROC-JERSEYS 











a o 
Duroca.—Bred__ gilts, boars and pigs. Farmers 
prices P. Alexander, Fairfleld, Va. 
g oO. I. C. 
Purebred “Ohio Improved Chester pigs; - pair $85.00 
Ww. L Owen, Bedford, Va. 

POLAND-CHINAS 
Bred gilts, boars, Big type. Mt. Pleasant 


pigs. 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
—— 

Spotted Poland China hogs, pigs for for sale. 2. Papers 
in buyer's name. E. J. Forehand, Cypress Chapel, 
Virginia, 

Purebred and first cross pigs 
for price list. All stock guaranteed. 
Farms, Lynebburg, Va. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Write Gaylord H. French, 





and shoats. Send 
Bedford Stock 











—— 
Young —_ for sale. 
Draper, 








GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey calves, May Rose breeding. Sou 
Guernsey Farm, Franklin, Va, 


thampton 






































For Sale—Sable and White Collie puppies; also 
three eight-momhs- aoe | Collie: puppies, from vlue rib- 
bon winning Ss. Pedigreed stock Ivanhoe Ken- 
nels, Richm ond, Va. ten 

For Sale. —Purebred male Trish ‘Setter, 2 years old, 
broken, $35.00. Also 3 English female Setters, 6 
months old. Best breeding; $20.00 choice. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed W. E. Hail, Mechums River, Va 

RABBITS 





Flemish Giants.—Gray, steel and black. The larg- 











est rabbit that grows, Breeders from registered, pedi- 
greed stock, blue ribbon winners at Madison Square, 
Peoria, Trenton, Allentown and Danville. No rabbit 
sold under 5 pounds. Breeders a specialty. Prices: 
3 months does or bucks, $2.50 each; 6 months does 
or bucks, $5.00 each. The Lakeside Rabbitry, School- 
fleld, Va. 
BAGS 
Bags.—Pay market ovrices for good and 


mendable 
Write before ship- 


second hand bags, any quantity. 
_Atlanta, Ga. 


ping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 



























































Learn at home or school tookkeeping, Shorthand 








on credit Positious guaranteed Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 

Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, Cc. 

SEED PANS 
Get. posted ; Lespedeza Pans. Write Henry Park 
Calhoun City, Miss, 
TOBACCO 





Tobacco—Homespun; write for free sample and new 
prices. Troutt & Son, Hickory, Ky. 
Tobacco postpaid. Best long red 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c. 

Agent, Sharon, ‘T Tenn. 





leaf chewing, 5 
Homer Prince, 











Pobac co postpaid. Guaranteed big juicy Red Leaf 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75; best smok- 
ing, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn 


Homespun Pee, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.50; 10, moking, 10, $1.50. Pipe given. 
Pay when LM United Farmers, Bardwell, Hy. 


Tobacco.—The farmers say sell it. 10 pounds good 
hand pieked chewing, $2.00; 10 pounds good mellow 











smoking, $1.00; you pay postage. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Collier Tobacco Pool, O. D. Collier, Man- 
ager, Martin, Tenn. 

Special Sale—Homespun tobacco, Smoking or Chew- 
ing. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Four 
pounds $1.00; twelve, 5. Pipe free. United Parm- 









ers of Kentucky, Paduc ah, Ky. 
AUTO SUPPLIES 
Save 50% to 95% on replacement parts for cars 


Our stocks most complete; service prompt; 
money refunded. Reference, 
Auto Salvage, 1904-T Grand 


and trucks. 
all parts guaranteed or 
City Bank. C. & D. 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED _—i| 











Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Get ouz free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerms 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


~ Bankrupt and Rummage Sales—Make $50.00 - daily. 
Distributors, 





We start you, furnishing everything. 
Dept. 105, 609 Division, Chicago. 
We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 


perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


Earn $45 to $85 extra a week selling beautiful Shirts. 
Commission in advance. We deliver and collect. Write 
quick. Fashion Wear Shirts, Dept. L-262, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 




















Guernsey Bull.—Registered; ready for light service; BATTERIES 
splendid individual, priced low. Hillcrest Farm, 
Clarksville, Va. ~~ for Farm ~~ anne —A car load of ~y 
well known long life Universa atteries just received. 
HOLSTEINS _. Prompt service from our local warehouse at a a 
Vri saving in freight. Made in sizes to fit every make o 
Bastetered _—_ and: femee ord. Va. calves. Write ‘Jiant. Generous trade-in allowance on your old set. 
Aspen — Send for your copy of free Battery Guide. Tells you 
~“Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls and heifers how to care for all farm light, radio and auto bat- 
for sale. Prices right. J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va teries. Carolina Willys Light Company, Laurinburg, 
—— SS - NO 
JERSEYS 
BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 
gh grade Jersey heifer calves. Beechcroft Farm, 
Bellbuckle, Tenn, . " New Honey.—Write oll prices. FE. A. Randolph, 
“Pulls, Heifers Register r of Merit stock, Accredited SS ae. 
4, po S a SS eee 
jana Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. _ Comb Honey, 28 cents a delivered ; shipped in 
————— oe saesed ume tar oat Ferns 5 and 10 pails. D. D. Chamblee, Wakefield, N 
Werford Noble, Sophie, Gamboge breeding. T. New Honey, direct from producer. Also” —- 
tested; young stock. Ww. Tv. Covington, Raeford, N. e mouth, out. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- 
— - — mouth y. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS peers: Delicious Honey.—Best sweet for children. 
, : sily assimulated. Ideal for convalescents and inva- 
Registered Guernseys, registered Holsteins. ia ry - 
: 2 3, “ ‘ad lids. Best and cheapest spread Six pounds post- 
milk for calves. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. paid for $1.75. Stover Apiaries. Tibbee, Miss 
For Sale.—225 Berkshire, Poland China and Duroc 
pigs, 6 to 8 weeks old, $6.00 each. 100 shoats, 85 to BEAN HARVESTER 
40 pounds, each $7.50; 45 shoats, 50 to 60 pounds, Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 
Farm 00 » on lsfaction guaranteed. Fair Hill Stock best Bean Harvester is, te world. Hardy & Newsom, 
arm, Mechum i Inc., LaGrange, N. . 
a PET STOCK a CORN HARVESTER 
Pigeons. —Extra Carneaux for squab raising, $2.00 Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
to $5.00 pair. W. Marshall, Stuart,- Va. $25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
PONIES showing pictures of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kans. 
One “Pony, 8 years; 1 buggy and harness, and FARM MACHINERY 
saddle; all wand new. C. B. Griffin, Woodville, Celebrated Clark Double Action Disc Harrows for 
N. C team and tractors. 1. — made, at 
marvelously low prices. Add freight cost to your 
SHEEP place and then save big money. bb i ah 
=e (from well to house direct) water supply outfits, with 
ne stered Hiampshire rams. Tom Wall, Stoneville, motors complete; at* one chance in a lifetime price. 
r on ~ —. Starke Implement House, Richmgnd, Va. Liquidated, 
“Cotswold ram lambs. Sire, eT ee GRINDING a 
pounds, wool 12 inches; $15- $30. M. Woodzell, Burns- = 
|, = Sees nade Send us your Razors, Clippers and Shears to be 
GOATS qround. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, 
Ala. 
Maltese Hornless Goats—Service billies: $5.0 00, $7.50, Vie, 
$10.00 each, Flint Hill Farm, Staley, N. OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
DOGS Barrels of slightly damaged Crockery, Hotel China- 
ware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. Shipped direct 
Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater. from factory to consumer. Write us. E. Swasey & Co., 
— Fae eS _ Portland, Maine. 
Fine pedigreed Collie pups, beautifully marked. 
Jno. EB. Jackson, Martha, Tenn. — ork —akon . 

- eo P Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fine registered Collie pups for sale. Males $10.00; Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 
females $5.00. . R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. _ 

~ Patent-Sense.—Valuable book (free) for inventor 





Special offering in broken Beagles, youngsters and 





puppies. Arrowhead Kennels, New Canton, Va. 
Some of best Goodman Foxhound puppies and 
young dogs living. J. Buckner, Headland, Ala. 





For Sale,—Coon and opossum hounds, $50.00. Real 
— dogs, $17.50 up. Le Pelley Bros., Caddo Gap, 





Full blooded English 


Beagle pups, twelve weeks 
gt $15.00 pair: J. BR: B 


agwell, Box 918, Durham, 





White Collfe Puppies.—Beautiful pure white, best 
eed lines in the country; from blue ribbon winning 


jogs. Pedigreed stock; every puppy registerable. 


seeking largest deserved profits. Write Lacey & 

761 F St., Washington, D. C. Established 1869. 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 

linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 

Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


ROOFING 











Roofing: Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, rol roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
t brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man 


Write us for prices So samples. Budd- Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. 


SCHOOLS ae COLLEGES 





Agents. —Make a dollar an hour, ~ Sell Mendets, « 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample pachase free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, _Amsterdam, 5. es 


4 “paying eatin open to representative of char- 


acter. Take orders shoes, _ hosiery direct to wearer 
Good income; pope. Write now. Tanners Shoe 
Mfg. Co., 9 Cc St. Boston, Mass. 











Agents. — Our new household cleaning device ce washes 





and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops, 
Costs less than brooms Over half profit. Write 
oe Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa 

Agents:—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. 


Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


If I send you a suit made in the latest style from 
the finest goods, will you keep it, wear it, and show 
it to your friends as a sample of my sensational 
$23.50 suits guaranteed regular $40.00 values? Could 
you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? If 
80, write me at once for my wonderful new proposi- 
tion. Just write your name and address on a card 
and mail to Dept. 412, Salesmanager, 133 So. Peorig 
St., Chicago. 


You can make big 








——___ 4___ _ —_—— 
money every day y of the year 
selling our wonderful new line of Pure Food Products 
and Household Necessities No experience or money 
required. We furnish samples and leads so that first 
sales are easily made. Evers new customer adds 
steadily to your weekly income. You earn 
$3,000.00, $5,000.00, even $10,000.00 a year. Posi- 
tions: now open in several valuable territories through- 
out the United States. Apply with references and be 
prepared to start work at once. Federal Pure Food 
Company, T-2309 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Ivanhoe Kennels, 533 West Broad Street, Richmond, For Sale or Rent Cheap.—My farm, team, tools 
nia. Not able to farm. Joel Dimmette, Lunenburg, Va. 
, 














425-Purebred Guernseys at Auction-425| 
100-Grade Guernseys at Auction-100 
From Sept. 17th to Oct. 5th, Inclusive 


# Bulls of Show Individuality, sems of the most famous sires and dams of the breed— 40 
245 Cows, many A. R., including cows whose names are familiar in every Guernsey Home—245 


100 Grades (to 


who wish to increase their winter milk supply, we can offer—100 
peak 


breeders 
in these sales, a total of 350 cows and bred heifers, the majority at the 


of production). 


140 Open Heifers, nine of which are from class leading dams. 
advantageous time to offer heifers, we have insisted on only the best being 


most 


As tha fall is not the—140 


offered in each sale, sired by well bred, proven sires and from high record dams. 


Glenchester Farm Dispersal, Wyebrooke, 


Penna., September 17, 1926—100 Head 
{The farm is easily reached; being located on 
00d roads, 40 m west of Philadelphia, 10 
miles north of Coatesville; 12 miles northwest of 


Downingtown, 20 miles east of Lancaster. Trains 
Will be met at Coatesville and Downingtown.) 
Bay Cliffs Farm, at Lancaster, Penna. 
September 18, 1926— 70 Head 
(Sale — be held at the Lancaster County Fair 
Grounds. 
Atamannsit, at Trenton, N. J. 
September 20, 1926— 50 Head 


(Sale will be held at the Trenton Interstate Fair 
Grounds.) 

Note: Guernseys are judged at the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial on September 15. Western, Southern and 





New England breeders can attend this show and 
the three above sales conveniently 


The Whittemore Dispersal, Westfield, 
ass., September 21, 1926— 75 Head 
(Sale will be held in the Woronoak Farm Barns, 
only nine miles from Springfield, the day before 
Guernsey judging at the New England States 
Exposition. 
Knollwood-Saugerties, Port Chester, 
L Be September 24, 1926— 60 Head 


Louis. Merryman’s First Annual Grade 
Guernsey Sale, Timonium, Md., 
October 4, 1926—100 Head 


Louis Merryman’s 15th Semi-Annual 
Guernsey Sale, Timonium, Md. 


October 5, 1926— 80 Head 





For Catalogs of the above Sales, Write 


THE HERRICK-MERRYMAN SALES CO. 


den MARYLAND ~ 


" Ne oe | RET SRE rie. 
Pe eee oe 








35 JERSEYS!! 


(Purebreds and Grades) 
WILL BE SOLD AT AUCTION ON 
SEPTEMBER 14, 2:00 P. M. 
at Mebane, N. 
For information write 
W.KERR SCOTT, Sales Mgr., Mebane, N.C, 
a oat 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


RIVERSID E 
FALL-HATCHED CHICKS 


at reduced prices, during Sept., Oct. 
and Nov., from purebred, healthy, 
farm-range stock, Same quality as 
apring chicks. Ask for catalog and 
price list. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY & POUL. 
TRY FARM 
Route 


Knoxville, 
staract CHICKS! 
and FALL 

Write for fall catalogue and special prices. 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
B ABY CHICKS SEND ONLY $1.00. Pure- 
bred bab piste from best 
selected stock. Send on! 00, pay postman 
the rest. Write for fall particulars. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY 
352 W. 4th St., 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


FOR SALE—CHOICE PULLETS AND HENS 
3,000 March to June hatched White hee, & also 800 
wonderfully good yearling hens. 250 White pee gue 
iota; also Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, 

hens and pullets, Write for prices, mentioning quantity. 


C. A. NORMAN, Box 144, Knoxville, Tenn. 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND psAeee 
now half price. Thousands of Some Big 
discount on eggs for spring deli Perapacsied 
pedigreed pene stock, egg bred Win- 


contestn, 
€.0.D. and guara o 
rand Rapids, Mich. 


Aah oD 














11-8, Tenn. REC US PAT OFR 
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BU. CORN 


Per Acre! 


110 


Photo shows section of this year’s 
cornfield in Sumter County, Georgia, 
that will produce 110 bushels to the 
acre; 60 bushels wheat or 100 bushels 
oats or 2 bales cotton per acre are 
possible on this soil with intelligent 
cultivation! You can raise a bumper 


corn crop and a record crop of oats 
on the same land in the same year. 
Grains bring higher prices — corn 


brought $1.22 bushel and oats $1.15! 
Climate’ makes 12 months growing sea- 
son possible—average temperature 65.5 
degrees, with 48.57 inches rain. Open 
grazing 11 months in year—expensive 
barns unnecessary. 

Excellent opportunities for progres- 
sive and intelligent farmers, dairymen, 
poultrymen, orchardists and livestock 
men, 


LOW PRICE LANDS AVAILABLE 


Write 
big 


for 


: complete information and 
illustrated 


book, mailed free, 


Americus & Sumter County 
Chamber of Commerce 


159 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Americus, Ga. 


NOTICE 











J 





The FRICK 


“Tractor Special’’ 
No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Saw Mill on the market 
regularly with Timken Rolier Man- 
drel arings, pressed steel H blocks and 


otis with separate acdjustable racks. 

& low priced, powerfiil, speedy mill, fully 
equipped nf use with Fortison and larger 
power units. 


Absotutely the best Saw Mill on the market 
4 the oe. When Frick says so you can 
ove 


Get an carty start—write our nearest 
branch for price and com- 
piste spectfications 


-FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 




















PARACIDE 


K-I-L-L 
Peach Borers and Moths. Sahil 


PAGE & BUCHAN, Aberdeen, N. C. 











Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer at $1 each and we will send you the paper 
one year free. It will only take a few 

terest two of your friends—they will 
for it, and too, you will have saved 






$1. 


THE PROGRESSIVE RALEIGH, WN. ©. 
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SOUNDED BAD 


Nervous Woman—“If I give you a piece of 


pudding you'll never return, will you?” 


Tramp—‘Well, lady, you know your pud- 


ding better than I do.’ U I T i y 
MEDICAL HELP e arm 


Visitor—“How do, doctor! I’ve just drop- 
ped in to tell you how greatly I’ve bene- 


” oe 
“Bosse “beneaet don’t remember you as Champions are 
: Visitor—"Tim_ not but my uncle was—and known asthe better 
m his heir.” 
LOST, STRAYED, OR STOLEN spark plug—not 
Woman Sactouee (alter the tired assistant only for passenger 


had pulled down blanket after blanket until 
there was only one left on the shelf)—‘“I cars and trucks but 





don’t really want to buy a blanket today. 

I was only looking for a friend.” for tractors and 
Clerk—“If you think he’s in the other one, 

madam, I’ll gladly take it down for you!” every type of Sstae 

e + 
MIGHT AS WELL tionary engine. 

Uncle Toby was a hospitable soul. He 

wanted no guest in his house to be stinted. e 

“Have some, have some,” he invited cor- For this reason, 


dially at the supper table, sending around 


Pt Se eae” S| ~=you will find, on 
two out of three 


. | ae t APPROPRIATE 

| An elderly gentleman was observed acting m i ns 
O WO tonl rather nervously in‘a department store, and farms, Cha p10 

i the floorwalker approached him. insuring depend- 


“Anything I can do for you, sir?” 


| ~an CYOps wove Tit “Oh, yes. Moutning rod =e. flights up,” able operation of 
: promptly responded the floorwalker. motor driven farm 


the MOVHINES / | For hours Pe gsr together ioe her equipment just as 


front porch. TH® moon cast its tender gleam 


down on the young and handsome couple two out of three 


who sat strangely far apart. He sighed. She 





sighed Finally: ‘ 
f INUTES are almost meas- “I wish I had money, dear,” he said. “I'd motoriststheworld 
; rops travel.”’ 
ured = Gaeney whence P Impulsively she slipped her hand into his; over buy Cham- 
get up toward top prices. You | then, rising swiftly, she sped into the house. 


Aghast, he looked at his hand. In his pions regularly to 


hear your market reports tonight Ra ee oe E 
er oes insure dependable 


Be as he 
over the radio—you catch t WHERE HE DIFFERED 





top of the market tomorrow—if _ “Your honor,” said the policeman to the car performance. 
your truck is ready for quick judge as he preferred a complaint against a 
: 4 colored man, “this man was running up and | 
action, on sturdy Silvertowns. down the Mill River road, waving his arms Dependable Champion Spark Plugs 
and yelling at the top of his voice, and other- render ge enn for a longer time. 
a wise raising the mischief, at half past one But even ampions should be re- 
Thousands of farmers are equip- in the morning. The people of that district placed after 10,000 miles service. 
* * s : complained and they had a right to.” The |, Power, speed and acceleration will be 
ping with new Goodrich Silver- judge frowned at Rasmus, who didn’t seem restored and their cost saved many 
town Heavy Duty Cords for to be particularly worried. times over in less gas and oil used. 
° ° “What do you mean by such unbecoming 
winter hauling. It takes the conduct?” his honor demanded. } Champion x— 
H “Religion, jedge,”” was the response. exclusively for 
husky strength of these big “Religion! have ol mg ones but Fords—packed 
Silvertowns to stand the gaff— don’t get up at midnight and tell everybody pee 
about it.” cents each. 
they can wallow through heavy “Dat’s des de diffunce, jedge. I ain’t Set of $ 40 
roads—pound their way through ershamed ob mine.” | Four "2 





















ruts—stand up against all the HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


wear and tear of farm duty. By J. P. ALLEY —Comrrieht, 1926, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 











That’s the kind of a tire you get 








at new low price levels. It puts WHUT DAT GYARDEN NEED 
new buying power into your is A SHOWER O’ RAIN 
dollar. Go to a Goodrich dealer EN A DOWN-POURIN’ o’| | 
now, and let him put your truck DE Hot!! | 


on a safe, sure-footing for the 
worst months of the year. 


THE B. F.GOODRICH RUBBERCO. 
Akron, Ohio 


odrich 


Sivertown i, 
Heavy Duty Cords | svn: sis «nso 


Hit don’ take much to make a lil’ chile 
“Best in the Long Run? 


Champion— 

for cars 

than Fords— 

packed in 
Blue Box 

75 cents each. 

Set of 00 

Four $3 


Set of $450 





























happy, en hit sho don’ take much to 
| make o lil’ man mad! 














